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THE LITTLE BURGLAR. 

BY WTT.T.T A M L. VHJJAUS. 


One summer afternoon, James Bradbury 
v is walking along a road which led to the 
juim where he lived. He had been to a 
neighboring town on an errand for his 
father, and had decided to walk back, in¬ 
stead of waiting an hour for the cars. It 
was a long and lonely walk, and he had 
travelled about one-third of the way, when 
ihe expressed a wish that he had somebody 
ifor company. The wish was hardly uttered, 
before it was granted; for, on a rock by the 
roadside, James espied a boy eating some 
crackers and cheese, and evidently enjoying 
ihimself. James recognized him immedi¬ 
ately as being John Roy, Squire McAllis¬ 
ter’s new boy. Squire McAllister was a 
wealthy lawyer, who lived in the largest 
house in Hampton, and this John Ray was 
a boy he had recently hired to look after his 
horse and cow, and do the odd chores about 
the house. Like James, he had been on an 
errand, and was now on his way home. 
The crackers and cheese were his dinner. 
He had taken them in his pocket, and this 


was the first chance he had had to eat them. 

“ Halloo, Jim I Is that you?” was his 
greeting, when James Bradbury had ap¬ 
proached near enough to hear a salutation.. 

“It isn’t anybody else,” replied James, a 
little surprised to hear hlmse)f so familiarly 
addressed by one he had little or no acquaint¬ 
ance with, 

“ Tour name is Jim Bradbury, isn’t it?” 
was Bay’s next question. 

“Yes.” 

“ I thought so. I heard the boys call you. 
Jim, and I saw you go into old Bradbury’s 
house every day. My name is Ray—John 
Ray, and I work for old McAllister,” said 
the boy. 

“I know you do,” remarked James, not 
much pleased at hearing his father called 
“ old Bradbury.” , 

“ I don’t like the place much, but it will 
do until I find something better to do. The 
old man is too mean,” said Ray. 

“ I always thought Squire McAllister was 
a very nice kind of a man,” said James. 
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“I don’t think so. He sent me away 
over to Craft’s Comer, to drive a cow that 
he sold a man, and all he gave me for din¬ 
ner was a dozen crackers and a piece of 
cheese. Isn’t that rather Btingy?” asked 
John. 

“ What should you have liked?” inquired 
James. 

“ O, it would have been handsome in him 
to have given me a dollar bill, and let me 
get my dinner at Craft’s Corner. A fellow 
needs a good dinner, after walking most 
thirteen miles. I found out one thing by 
going, anyhow.” And John rose from the 
rock, brushed the crumbs from his trousers, 
and walked along with James. 

“What was it?” inquired his companion. 

“ I found a place where the raspberries 
grow as thick as—as li'asty-pudding, and 
big ones, too—regular stunners! I could 
fill a water-pail in half an hour. Will you 
go to-morrow and pick ’em with me?” said 
Bay. 

“EaspbeniesI Tes, I’ll go to-morrow 
afternoon, if I can get away,” said James, 
feeling as if he had no right to make an 
agreement, without the consent of his father 
or mother. 

“Then you’ll promise to go, will you?" 
asked Bay. 

“ Yes—I’ll go, any way,” replied James. 

“Enough said. I will meet you at the 
tannery to-morrow afternoon, at two 
o’clock, and we’ll go right to the place; and 
I tell you what ’tis, Jim, you’ll be glad you 
went. By the way, what does your father 
do for a living? He is in a bank, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes. He is cashier of the Soap-Bubble 
Hational Bank,” was the reply. 

“ Has plenty of money to handle every 
day, I suppose?” continued Bay. 

“Yes; he is paying it out and taking it 
in all the time,” replied James. 

“ Where do they put all the money when 
it comes night?” inquired Bay. 

“ O, they have a great iron safe built right 
in the wall, and all the money is put in there 
and locked up. Father keeps the key,” an¬ 
swered James. 

“ Carries it home with him, don’t he?” 
asked Bay. 

“ Certainly. He wouldn’t be so foolish 
as to leave it in the bank,” answered James. 

“ I wouldn’t want to have a bank key in 
my trousers pocket all night. I should be 
afraid that a burglar would get into the 
house and try to steal it,” remarked John. 


“He doesn’t let it stay in his pocket all 
night, There is a little drawer in the dress¬ 
ing-table, and it is put in there. A thief 
would never think of looking there for it,” 
said James. 

John Bay seeing to be well satisfied with 
the ease with which he pumped his compan¬ 
ion, and it was not long before he' had ac¬ 
quainted himself with all the minute par¬ 
ticulars of the bank key and its customary 
whereabouts. At the same time, he made 
himself so agreeable to Jame3, that the lat¬ 
ter thought him one of the best boys he had 
ever known. Boys are easily deceived as 
to acquaintances, and when left to their 
own selection, almost always make some 
mistake. 

The next morning, while Mr. Bradbury 
and his family were at breakfast, they heard 
a loud shouting in the street, as if some one 
was attempting to drive an obstinate cow. 

“ Who is that, making such a noise?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Bradbury. 

“ It is that boy of Squire McAllister’s; he 
is driving the cow to pasture. I don’t know 
whathis name is. Perhaps Jimmy knows?” 
And Margaret turned to her brother, in¬ 
quiringly. 

“ His name is John Bay,” said James. 

“ I wonder where McAllister picked up 
such a boy as that. I don’t like his looks 
at all,” said Mr. Bradbury. “I do hope 
that you will not get acquainted with him, 
James.” 

James felt rather uncomfortable, after 
this remark; but he remained silent, giving 
all his attention to the breakfast. 

“ How did you find out his name, Jim¬ 
my?" asked his Bister. 

“ I heard that was his name,” replied 
James. 

“Let that satisfy you, then,” said his- 
father; “ for I do not wish you to add him 
to your list of playmates. At any rate, 
wait till he is better known in town. Do- 
you hear, James?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the son; and he tried 
to hide his face in a teacup, so burning red 
it felt. 

His sister noticed it, and wishing to re¬ 
lieve his confusion, not knowing why it 
was, said: 

“ I do not think James will care anything 
about John Bay; he has plenty of playfel¬ 
lows already, and I believe they are all well 
behaved and respectable.” 

Mr. Bradbury said no more, but soon 
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afterwards took his hat and went to his 
business. 

James sat for some moments, think¬ 
ing over his father’s words. He thought it 
-was unreasonable to forbid his associating 
•with a boy no one knew anything against. 
He had promised to be at the tannery, and 
he tried to persuade himself that it wonld 
be as wrong to break his promise to John 
Ray as it would to disobey his father. He 
wanted to go for the berries; he had been 
thinking of it ever since it was first proposed, 
and now he could see no good reason for 
giving it up. If John Kay proved to be a 
bad boy, it would be very easy to quit going 
with him; but it did not seem fair to judge 
a boy without a trial. This was the argu¬ 
ment James used to convince himself that 
it would be perfectly right to keep his en¬ 
gagement with Kay, in spite of his father’s 
commands. Boys do not reflect that they 
must not question their parents’ reasons for 
requesting obedience. One of the most 
dangerous things a child can do is to dis¬ 
obey father or mother. It has made many 
a life miserable, which would have been 
happy, besides incurring the displeasure of 
God, by breaking one of his holy command¬ 
ments. 

The forenoon was far from being a happy 
one to James Bradbury. He once decided 
to go to his father’s store, and tell him the 
whole affair and abide by his decision; his 
mother was visiting at her sister’s in anoth¬ 
er town, and there was no one in the house 
but his sister Margaret. He determined to 
ask her advice; she was ten years older 
than he, and had always lent a willing ear 
to all his trouble, and assisted him out of 
them; He found her in the parlor, but she 
had Borne visitors, and he could not speak 
to her before them. This was unfortunate, 
for Margaret would soon have influenced 
him aright, and saved him from the penalty 
of disobedience. He did not wait for her, 
but set out to meet John Ray at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, at the tannery. 

He was a little early, but the leisure time 
was spent in looking about the tannery, and 
seeing the hides in the various stages of be¬ 
ing tanned. One of the men cut off a piece 
of leather for him, it was about as large as 
a silver dollar. James cut it into a circular 
form, and putting a string through the cen¬ 
tre he made a very good ” sucker.” By 
wetting it, and laying it on a large stone or 
brick he could lift them easily. While 


amusing himself with this, John Bay came 
along. 

“ Halloo, Jim 1 Ton are here before me. 
Where’s your basket?” was John’B first re¬ 
mark on seeing his companion. 

“ x didn’t bring any basket. I was afraid 
some one would see me and want to know 
where I was going,” replied James. 

“ Well, no matter. Mine is a pretty big 
one, and I guess it will do for both of us. 
Come, we must hurry,” and the boys hast¬ 
ened along. 

It was a long walk to the spot where Ray 
had seen the raspberries growing so luxuri¬ 
antly. They crossed a number of fields, 
made their way through a thick wood, and 
finally came to a rocky ridge where the 
berries, red, ripe and luscious, hung bril¬ 
liantly from the slender vines. They imme¬ 
diately commenced filling the basket. At 
first it was very pleasant, but before a great 
while they were tired, and decided, to leave 
the basket hanging to the limb of • an oak 
tree, while they roamed about. 

11 Lend me your knife, Jim,” said John, 
stopping at a young sappling which was 
growing straight and strong from the 
ground; “ I want this for a cane.”- 

James put his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth the knife, and handed it to John. 
At the same instant a smelll brass key fell 
to the ground, the long soft moss preventing 
its fall from being heard. Hay saw it, and 
calling James’s attention to some distant 
object he stooped quickly and put the key 
in his pocket. It was the doorkey to Mr. 
Bradbury’s house, and John knew it, for he 
had seen James use it. A short time after 
this the boys came to a deep ravine, on the 
opposite side of. which the steep rocks rose 
to quite a height above their heads. Bight 
across from where they stoed a wide ledge 
was formed in the precipice, and a fallen 
tree made a bridge over it. The boys saw 
it, and each expressed a desire to go across 
to the ledge upon it. By skillful manteu- 
vering John managed to get James over 
first. The feat was done successfully, the 
tree being perfectly strong and safe; but the 
end only rested a very few inches on the 
ledge, and as soon as Janies was safely over, 
John pulled the tree in such a manner that 
the end slipped off, and the whole bridge 
went into the ravine with a loud crash. 
James saw this movement with consterna¬ 
tion, for it made him a prisoner on the ledge 
with no chance of escape. John pretended 
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to be very sorry, and after numerous sug¬ 
gestions he said he would go for help. 

Now John’s real intention was to rob the 
Soap-Bubble Bank, and it was for this rea¬ 
son that he had struck up such an intimacy 
with James Bradbury, and decoyed him 
away from home on purpose to get the door- 
key from him. By good luck this had fallen 
into his hands without any trouble, and 
with it he intended to enter the house at 
night and st?ai the key of the bank safe. 
In order to insure his getting in, he called 
at Mr. Bradbury’s, and told Miss Margaret 
that her brother James would spend the 
evening with a friend named David Manks, 
and would not be at home till about eleven 
o’clock. This story was believed, and the 
uaiu lock of the door was not locked, so 
hat James could enter with his nightkey. 

John Kay kept good watch, and when he 
3 aw all the lights extinguished, save the 
hall lamp, he knew that Mr. Bradbury and 
the family had gone to their beds. He then 
opened the front door carefully and entered. 
Up the staircase he crept, and waited at the 
chamber door until by the breathing within 
he was sure that the cashier was asleep. 
He then tried the chamber door; it opened, 
and the young rogue soon found the little 
drawer, and the key was in it. Quickly and 
noiselessly he transferred it to his pocket, 
and turned to leave the room; but to his 
horror a white figure stood in the doorway; 
the culprit’s knees smote together with fear, 
and he could feel his hair rising on end. 
The figure advanced toward him; he 
stepped hastily back, stumbled over a foot¬ 


stool, and, unable to recover his balance, he 
fell with all his weight upon Mr. Bradbury 
who was soundly slumbering in the bed. 
At the same instant a piercing shriek was 
heard, and the ghost added to the general 
consternation by falling on the floor. Mr. 
Bradbury was wide awake in an instant, 
and had John Kay firmly in his grasp; he 
then rang the bell violently, and soon had 
the servants at hand. The ghost proved to 
be Margaret Bradbury, who was sometimes 
given to somnambulism, and on this occa¬ 
sion was walking in her sleep. The noise 
that John made in falling, awakened her, 
and the fright she received at finding her¬ 
self in such an unexpected place, caused her 
to scream and faint. 

John Bay confessed his wicked plot, and 
begged for mercy. He told where he had 
left James, but nothing could be done to¬ 
wards releasing him till morning. The bad 
boy was securely locked up for the remain¬ 
der of the night; when morning came he 
showed the way to James’s rock. The poor 
boy had passed the night in crying and 
lamenting. He was overjoyed at seeing his 
father again. A bridge was soon arranged, 
and he was released from his prison. 

John Ray was punished for his wicked¬ 
ness by long imprisonment in the peniten¬ 
tiary at hard labor. James Bradbury never 
saw him again; but he never foigot him nor 
the fearful night he passed on that lonely 
and dangerous ledge. It was a heavy pun¬ 
ishment for disobedience, but it had a good 
effect, for ever after that James was careful 
to do nothing without his parent’s sanction. 
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THE POWER OP CONSCIENCE. 

BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Hus. Jenkins was fond of sight-seeing, 
and her husband was equally fond of grati¬ 
fying her fancy. But Mrs. Jenkins had the 
bad taste to-always deck herself in her finest 
apparel and with her handsomest jewels on 
such occasions. She by no means believed 
that modesty and simplicity are the most 
beautiful features in a woman’s dress, and 
her practice always accorded with her belief. 

One evening she accompanied her hus¬ 
band to a public meeting. She was dressed 
more richly than usual, and had noticed 
before starting' that the guard of her watch- 
chain was broken, but resisting the advice 
of her husband to leave the watch at home, 
she wore it, thinking that she would notice 
it closely diming the evening. 

As she was leaving the hall after the close 
of the meeting, she felt for her watch. It 
was gone. 

“William,” she exclaimed, in alarm, “I 
have lost my watch.” 

“ I feared you would,” said her husband. 
“You may have dropped it in the hall., 
Come, let us go back and look for it.” 

They returned to the hall, and a search 
was made for the watch, but it could not 
be found. Hastening home, Mrs. Jenkins 
searched through her clothing, but could 
not find it I The watch wak gone, and it 
was vain to search for it. It had either 
been stolen from her .during the evening, or 
been dropped in the hall, and picked up by 
some one. This much was plain, however, 
the watch was gone. An advertisement 
was inserted in the daily papers, describing 
the loss, and offering a handsome reward 
for the return of the property. This, too, 
was ineffectual. The watch was not heard 
from, and Mrs. Jenkins remained over¬ 
whelmed with grief. 

Two years passed away, and Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins had provided herself with a new watch 
and chain, having given up all hope of ever 
hearing from the missing articles. One 
morning, in glancing over one of the daily 
newspapers, she chanced to see this adver¬ 
tisement: 

“If the lady who, two years ago, lost a 
gold watch and chain at the-Hall, will 


send her address to A. B., City Post-office, 
she will hear something to her advantage.” 

Mrs. Jenkins could scarcely believe that 
she was the person alluded to in this adver¬ 
tisement; nevertheless, she resolved to as¬ 
certain if she were. She at once enclosed 
her address to the party, and, without men¬ 
tioning the matter to her husband, awaited 
a reply. 

The nest day a private carriage stopped 
before her door, and a lady, dressed in deep 
mourning, and closely veiled, alighted from 
it, and rang the doorbell. She asked to see 
Mrs. Jenkins, and was shown into the par¬ 
lor. When Mrs. Jenkins entered, she rose, 
and without removing her veil, said, with 
quiet dignity: 

“Mrs. Jenkins, I presume?” 

“Yes,” replied that lady; “and may I 
ask to whom I am indebted for this visit?” 

“ I must beg to be permitted to refrain 
from mentioning my name,” said the lady. 
“ I am here on an errand of justice, and it 
is most probable that we may never meet 
again. Therefore I would rather remain 
unknown to you.” 

“As you please,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “ I 
Buppose your visit is in relation to the watch 
and chain which I was so unfortunate as to 
lose two years ago.” 

“ It is,” replied the lady. 

“ Can you tell me any means by which I 
can reeover it? I am willing to pay a lib¬ 
eral reward for it.” 

“I desire no reward,” said the lady, 
“ and I have come, not only to tell you of 
your lost property, but to restore it on one 
condition.” 

“ I grant the condition,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jenkins, eagerly, “provided it is notun- 
reasonable.” 

“It is simply this: that upon receiving 
the articles again, you let the matter re¬ 
main silent.” 

“That I readily promise,” said Mrs. 
Jenkins. “ I suppose the person that took 
them from me. naturally desires to be un¬ 
molested. I shall be perfectly satisfied with 
the return of my property.” 

The lady handed Mrs. Jenkins her long- 
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lost watch and chain. Nothing was miss¬ 
ing. Everything was in as complete order 
as when Bhe had last worn them. 

“ Everything is there, I believe,” said the 
lady. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, “every¬ 
thing is perfect. 'Will you tell me how you 
knew they were mine?” 

“I was told so by the person from whom 
I received them.” 

“ Did that person take the articles from 
me?” 

“No, you lost them, and they were 
found.” 

“ Then why were they not returned to me 
sooner?” 

“ I may as well tell you the whole story,” 
said the lady, after a pause. “You will 
never know any of the parties concerned; 
and I see no harm in telling you. 

“Two years ago you attended a public 
meeting, in company with your husband. 
You wore the watch and chain which I have 
just restored to you. It seems that the 
guard which held the chain to your dress 
was broken, and this, I suppose, accounts 
for your losing it. Sitting near you was a 
gentleman of wealth and position, but who 
was then greatly harassed by pecuniary dif¬ 
ficulties. He had gone to this meeting to 
obtain relief from his distressing thoughts. 
He knew your husband by sight, and in this 
way knew you. After the meeting was 
over, and as he was going away, he noticed 
a handsome gold watch and chain lying on 
the floor where you had been sitting. As 
it was a lady’s watch, he at once supposed 
it to be yours. He picked it up, and looked 
around for you, to restore it to you, but you 
had gone. Putting it in his pocket, he left 
the hall, intending to call at your house the 
next day and return it; but, during the 
evening he thought he would sell the watch, 
use the money in the effort to recover from 
his business troubles, for every cent was of 
great value to him then, and, when he had 
fairly recovered, present you with a better 
and handsomer watch and chain, in the 
place of that which you lost. At last he de¬ 


termined to adopt this plan, and the next 
day started out for the purpose of selling 
the watch. His conscience reproached him 
so sorely, however, that he turned aside be¬ 
fore reaching the place where he intended 
to make the sale, and concluded to post¬ 
pone it until later in the day. He started: 
out a few hours later on the same errand, 
blit with the same result. Something, he 
could not tell what, seemed to hold him 
back, and prevent him from disposing of 
the watch. He would start out frequently 
with a firm determination to sell the watch, 
but each time his conscience would reproach 
him so greatly that he always abandoned 
his plan. This continued for several months, 
and at last the gentleman resolved to throw 
the watch away, and with it end the whole 
matter. Each time he did so his conscience 
restrained him even more powerfully than 
when he wished to sell the watch. 

“At last he carefully sealed up the arti¬ 
cles, and deposited them in his safe. He 
succeeded in getting through his difficulties, 
and in maintaining his mercantile position.” 

“Why didn’t he return the articles, and 
have done with them?” asked Mrs. Jenkins. 

“He was ashamed to do so,” replied the 
lady. “ It was a sore subject to him, and 
he never enjoyed much peace after the 
watch came into his hands. A short while 
ago he died. On his deathbed he revealed 
to his wife the history of the watch, and 
begged her to return it to you. At her de¬ 
sire I am here to-day to discharge this duty. 
The gentleman of whom I have been speak¬ 
ing was a dear friend of mine, and I knew 
him to be a good and upright man. In a 
moment of weakness he yielded to a great 
temptation, and was only kept from a greater 
sin by the strong power of conscience.” 

As the lady ceased speaking, she rose, 
and bidding Mrs. Jenkins good-morning, 
took her departure. Mrs. Jenkins respected 
her promise, and never sought to know the 
name of the man whose story she had 
heard; but she always believed the lady 
who returned her watch to be his wife. 
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THE STOBM CHILD. 

BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


A loho line of sea view lay before the 
windows of “ Beach Cottage,” as old Cap¬ 
tain Horace Greenwood had christened his 
pretty house on the shore. A splendid 
sight, indeed, those long and broad windows 
commanded, when on a calm summer day, 
when the waves were hushed to slumber, 
and the white sails glided by, unruffled by 
the wind, or when they were lashed into 
fury by the wild storms of winter, playing 
fearfully with human life, and bringing 
darkness and desolation to human hearts 
and pleasant homes. 

Captain Horace, as lie was familiarly 
called by the inhabitants of Southport, had 
traversed the seas for forty years; had been 
more than ordinarily fortunate, and had 
now built the pretty Beach Cottage, from 
which he could always behold the scene of 
his former labors, and had settled himself 
down to a quiet life. 

He had married late. His wife was also 
advanced in life. No children were born to 
them, but not a child within a mile of his 
home that did not love Captain Horace and 


his kind-hearted genial wife. Seldom a 
day passed that they did not entertain 
somebody’s little one; and there was always 
some foreign delicacy, brought to the cap¬ 
tain by the friends of his sea life, or the 
gift of some young sailor whom he had be¬ 
friended; and, on these occasions, it was 
brought out to please the little guests. 

Sheltered from the north by a long' and 
high brick wall, the captain's grape vines 
and fruit trees gave out their treasures 
abundantly; not kept for selfish purposes, 
but generously shared with others. The 
neighborhood had never been so gay and 
cheerful as since he had taken up his abode 
at Beach Cottage. 

A little room at the very top of the cot¬ 
tage, with windows on all sides, was bis 
favorite resort. Here lie had mounted a 
very good telescope, and here he would 
watch the passing ships, while Mrs. Green¬ 
wood would sit by him with her work. 

She, too, loved the ocean. She had keen 
with her husband on two or three long 
voyages, and bad learned to delight in the 
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various moods the sea assumed. Fear had 
no place in her mind, if Captain Horace 
was near her. She had such confidence in 
his skill, that she had never a thought of 
foreboding during her voyages. 

And now, settled down beside him, in 
their pleasant home, she was perfectly hap¬ 
py. The captain boasted that his wife had 
no “ nerves.” If she possessed them, they 
were never troublesome. Calm and serene 
as a May morning, she was ready for any 
emergency, and so, was the efficient friend 
of the entire neighborhood—it might be 
said of the entire' town of Southport. 

Near there lived another son of Ocean, 
Captain John Harrod. Though not as for¬ 
tunate in money matters as his neighbor, 
John Harrod possessed treasures which 
were denied to CaptainHorace. His house 
literally swarmed with children—a host 
which he could hare but scantily fed, had 
it not been for the rich gifts of the sea, 
which he almost daily brought in his little 
boat, for his table. How often he blessed 
God for this rich boon from the depths of 
that ocean which, in some respectl, had 
been niggardly to the industrious old sailor. 
Many a fine fish, too, found its way to Cap¬ 
tain Horace, and many a bright silver coin 
was dropped into the little pocket of his 
young namesake, Horace Harrod, in return. 
And various other mutual kindnesses and 
attentions had bound the neighbors together 
in peaceful and happy fellowship, in which 
the two wives bore their full part. 

As John Harrod’s boys grew us, Captain 
Horace interested himself in their welfare, 
and found them employment; most of them 
preferring their father’s former occupation, 
despite his ill-fortune in following it. 

On one snowy and dismal afternoon Har¬ 
rod entered his neighbor’s house, and went 
straight up to the room that held the tele¬ 
scope. The captain heard his footstep, and 
and followed quickly. 

“ There will he a terrible storm soon, 
Horace,” said the visitor, his hand trem¬ 
bling a little as it sought to adjust the in¬ 
strument to his eye. 

“ Maybe, and maybe not,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s answer. 

He knew that Harrod was daily expecting 
one of his sons—Sidney, who was his moth¬ 
er’s darling, and that a storm could scarcely 
fail to prove fatal to him, if he were unable 
to keep off the shore. 

Already the sea had assumed a threaten¬ 


ing aspect, like that which she ever puts on 
when she calls her victims to their destruc¬ 
tion. 

Over the whole sweep of the bay the 
waves were black and gloomy-looking, save 
where the edges were tipped with white 
foam that leaped high in fury, while, far 
out beyond the surf, the sea spread out its 
dark green troubled waters, unbroken by a 
single prow. 

For hours, the two men had watched, 
alternately, through the telescope, for some 
coming sail. They knew that if any vessel 
were near enough to hope that the run 
might be made before the darkness should 
come on, it would surely be attempted. 
But now, night was closing in rapidly, and 
they hoped that none had been near. 

Slowly they felt their way down the stairs 
to the cheerful sitting-room, where Mrs. 
Greenwood had already lighted her bright 
astral lamp, and had placed another, as was 
her constant custom, in the window, as a 
beacon. 

Every sailor on the coast knew “the 
Greenwood beacon light;” for it had shone 
there every night since the captain’s house 
was built. 

The table was laid for tea, and Harrod 
yielded to the attractions of hot biscuit, 
cold chicken and dainty marmalade, though 
almost ashamed to stay while his family 
were supping at home, on Buch meagre fare 
as they could afford. 

“ Bun home for your wife, John,” was 
the captain’s command, when he saw his 
hesitation; and John waited not for a second 
bidding. He ran along the little garden 
that separated the houses, and soon re¬ 
turned with Mrs. Harrod, and they drank 
their tea with many a heartfelt expression 
of hope that nothing should come near the 
coast that stormy night. 

A noise like that of a gun smote their 
ears as they spoke—a dull muffled sound, 
that started them quickly from the table, 
and sent them, with white lips and throb¬ 
bing hearts, to the windows, where only 
deepest darkness* answered their asking eyes. 

It was long before their anxiety found a 
voice. Then the silence was broken by 
Captain Greenwood, who said, fervently, in 
a reverential tone, “ God help the poor 
sailors, this bitter night!” 

Already the ground was covered deeply 
with snow, and the storm was increasing 
with frightful rapidity. The wind howled 
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and groaned hideously, tossing the snow 
into drifts, and blocking up doors and win¬ 
dows. The beacon light alone threw a sin¬ 
gle ray across the wide beach, revealing the 
blackness that lay beyond its reach. 

“ I cannot stay here, while men may be 
perishing near us!” was the exclamation of 
John Harrod, as he pnt on liis weather- 
stained jacket, heavy with so many salt 
drenchings. The captain said not a word, 
but, disappearing from the room as if to 
wait on his friend out, he, too, departed for 
the beach. 

The two sat down upon a great rock from 
which the snow had been blown away, and 
with the Balt spray and fierce storm half 
blinding their eyes, peered out into the 
darkness. 

They had sat thus for only a short time, 
when fires were lighted along the beach- 
fires which it seemed mockery to kindle, 
since they were perpetually being put out 
by the storm. At last, they succeeded in 
uniting them all in a single blaze, so power¬ 
ful as to defy the power of the wind to ex¬ 
tinguish—fresh combustibles being added 
every moment, in large quantities. Stream¬ 
ing far over the Waves, the light revealed 
the spectre of-a ship. Sounds of distress 
came to their ears, telling the fearful tale 
of hopeless Shipwreck and, perhaps, doomed 
lives. 

“O, for a lifeboat!” exclaimed John 
Harrod. “ How can I sit here, with folded 
hands, and do notbiDg for the poor suffer¬ 
ing souls yonder?” 

‘‘ But you cannot help them now, and it 
would be perfect suicide to attempt it. 
Bear it bravely, old friend 1 It may not be 
your son who is struggling there. There 
are a dozen vessels expected, and it may be 
that this one is not his. Keep up a good 
heart, John. There is hope yet.” 

“Don’t speak to me, Horace; I cannot 
bear it now.” 

John moved his seat further from his 
friend, as if to enforce his words; but, as 
he did so, a terrible crash was heard above 
the awful sound of the storm, that almost 
stopped his heart-beats. He returned to 
the spot he had first left, and laid his trem¬ 
bling hand upon the shoulder of his old 
comrade. 

“ That was my Sidney’s deathblow, 
Horace,” he murmured, hoarsely. “God 
help his poor motherl for her heart will be 
broken for the dear hoy.” 


“Wait and hope, John; wait and hope. 
There were strong swimmers in that ship, 
undoubtedly, and Sidney has breasted the 
waves from his childhood. Don’t be dis¬ 
heartened yet. See!” he said, as the watch- 
fires showed a long line of men upon the 
beach, with ropes ready to throw out sea¬ 
ward, “see, the men are doing their best. 
Let us trust that they may yet save the 
poor fellows yonder.” 

The vessel, whatever it might be, had 
certainly broken in pieces, and those on 
board had been committed to - the mercies 
of the great deep. Some had availed them¬ 
selves of a piece of board, a bit of spar, or a 
bale of cotton. Others, strong and active 
swimmers, had thrown off superfluous cloth¬ 
ing, and were fighting with the angry ocean 
for their lives. 

One brave and gentle youth, with a 
knightly spirit and noble self-sacrifice, had 
taken a little child in his arms, as tenderly 
as a nurse takes an infant, and, at the risk 
of his life, was buffeting the wild waves 
with the strength needed for the occasion. 

The child’s father and mother had both 
perished in the first great plunge from the 
ship’s deck, She had seen their death, and 
now clung to that brave youth as if he were 
her last friend. 

The fierce waves bore him onward, with 
his burden of human life. One arm was 
around her, the other buffeted the frightful 
billows with a strength bom of heroic cour¬ 
age. Once or twice, he found her weight 
leaning heavily against his arm, as if worn 
out with the terrible struggle; but it did 
not stay his exertions. Dead or alive, he 
was bound to bring her to the shore, or 
perish in the attempt. 

They neared the beach—the child and her 
boyish preserver. One desperate effort 
more, and he would save her. It was made, 
and they lay upon, the sands, exhausted and 
motionless. One strong red glow from the 
watchfire played on the girl’s white arm, 
and touched it with a fiery tint. A fisher¬ 
man saw it, and bore the still unconscious 
forms further up the beach, laying them at 
the very feet of Captain Horace and his 
friend, who had marked the struggle for 
life, and had already identified the form of 
Sidney Harrod. The lad had not fainted, 
but exhaustion had made him silent. He 
knew at whose feet he lay, but it was im¬ 
possible for him to speak or move. His 
father’s hands were busily employed in rub- 
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bhig him, and a kind fisherman brought 
him some wine and a warm coat to wrap his 
drenched form. 

Meanwhile, Captain Horace had raised 
the child in his arms, and, wrapping her in 
his own “dreadnought,” had carried her to 
his own house. 

Never had the orderly house of Mrs. 
Greenwood been thrown into such confusion 
as now. The water dripped from the child’s 
garmeuts on the carpet, and the pretty 
damask couch bore marks of wet that never 
wholly disappeared. But the good lady 
saw not and cared not, when she saw the 
blue eyes open, and heard the long sigh that 
betrayed that life was still busy beneath 
those eyelids and within that heart. Her 
good husband looked on delightedly at the 
success of her simple but effectual remedies. 

The child was a little creature, slight and 
short—hardly the size of one of eight years 
old, although she was really eleven. Her 
eyes and hair were beautiful; but except 
for these, she was plain, and even homely. 
Her hair was of a chestnut brown, and, 
after the seawater had been washed away, 
hung in bright shiuing curls—so long as to 
nearly hide the defect of the right shoulder 
that had grown out. The face, homely as 
it was, beamed with a sweet expression, and 
the blue eyes danced with good-nature, 
though sometimes overflowing with tears, 
when she spoke of her dead parents. She 
knew of no relatives. Her father had once 
been rich, she said, but was quite poor when 
they sailed. He had taken passage to this 
country, hoping to be more fortunate here. 

So much of the family history Captain 
Greenwood gathered from the little girl, 
when she awoke the next morning without 
a trace of the exhaustion and fatigue of the 
night. Long before she arose, the question 
had been settled as to her future; and the 
happiness of finding a new father and moth¬ 
er seemed to console her, in a great degree, 
for the loss of her own. 

“ Poor childl” said kind Mrs Greenwood, 
“ there are many who would make her de¬ 
formity an objection to adopting her. Peo¬ 
ple who go to orphan asylums, I have 
noticed, always select the most beautiful 
children. Let us, dear Horace, show the 
world that such motives do not influence 
us.” 

“ You are right, little woman. The 
child's infirmities will but make her dearer 
to us. She has evidently been tenderly 


trained by her own parents, and we will try 
to fill their places to their orphan.” 

“Who saved me?” suddenly asked little 
Meeta, as they sat around the breakfast- 
table. “ I remember nothing after I saw 
my father and mother washed from the 
deck.” And she wept bitterly at the terri¬ 
ble remembrance. 

“Sidney Harrod,” answered Captain 
Horace. “ The poor boy and yourself were 
both insensible when you were brought to 
us.” 

“ O, was Sidney alive? And did he save 
me, and how?” 

She sat, during the relation, with clasped 
hands and a face crimsoning with gratitude 
and love. 

“ He was my friend all the voyage. £ 
might have known he would be the one to 
save me. But the other poor fellows—were 
any of them lost?” 

“Not a man I” answered the captain, 
“ Wonderfully indeed did God preserve the 
lives of so many in such extreme peril. 
Not a soul perished after the ship went to 
pieces. All who died were previously 
washed from the deck.” 

“And where is Sidney now?” 

“With his family at home. I have sent 
to inquire for him this morning, and he 
says he will Bee his little friend before 
night.” 

“I am so gladl” 

And glad indeed she was, if one might 
judge from her varying color when, at sun. 
set, the young sailor came in—-pale, indeed, 
and worn, and supported by his father, who 
wore a look of unutterable thankfulness— 
but with a happy face at once more seeing 
the child who had been so dear to him 
through the voyage, and whose affliction he 
had so sincerely pitied. 

“ But I have a new father and mother,” 
she said, smiling through her tears. “And 
we shall live so near, too. O, I am so glad I” 

But she cried herself sick when Sidney 
went on his next voyage; and the captain’s 
telescope was seldom without a blue eye 
peering through it, to watch for his coming 
home. 

“I do fear for Meeta,” said Mrs. Green¬ 
wood to her husband. “ She loves that boy 
with all her heart, and, manlike, he will 
see some fairer girl, and make our poor child 
miserable.” 

“ Nonsense, wife! Sid Harrod is not the 
youth I take him for, if he does not love 
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Meeta better, even, than she lores him. 
Why, the very fact of his saving her life 
will bind him to her forever. Why did I 
love you? Not for your beauty, you dear 
old homely wife—but because you fell into 
my arms from a tree, when the fall would 
otherwise hare been your death. From 
that moment I saw no beauty In another 
that could have wiled my heart from you. 
And now that you hare adopted this little 
waif, you are still dearer, if possible, than 
ever.” 

“Hush, Horace 1 you are laughing at 
me. I have often been tempted to regret 
that I was not half handsome enough for 
you—and see! I am growing gray, tool” 
And she held up a glossy black eurl with 
silver threads intermingled. 

“Every silver hair is worth more to me 
than a hundred other women! There, can 
I say anything more gallant than that to my 
dear old lady-love?” 

“No, you old goose 1” she laughingly re¬ 
joined, and resumed her sewing—not with¬ 
out a tear in her eye, as she worked upon a 
little new dres9 for Meeta. 

It is now seven years since the little girl 
has been the best of daughters to the kind 
old couple. To-morrow is her eighteenth 
birthday, and Meeta was to be married to 
the young captain of the “ Grace Darling,” 
Sidney Harrod. The youth has prospered 
most wonderfully. For seven years he has 
had fortunate voyages, and has been re¬ 
spected and beloved by every one connected 
with him. Captain Horace promised him 
long ago that he should marry Meeta when¬ 
ever the “captain” should be prefixed to 
his name; and Sidney has just returned 
from his first voyage in that capacity. 


Meeta will never leave her adopted pa¬ 
rents; nor will Sidney desire it. Beach 
Cottage is their home still, and John Har¬ 
rod, grown gray with years, still. Jives near 
them, his own home made bright aud happy 
by the filial generosity of his children. 
Through their kindness he and hi9 wife live 
luxuriously, and both love Meeta as dearly 
as they do their own. They call her the 
“ Gift of the Sea,” and never was a gift 
more highly prized. 

To-night they are arranging a table with 
precious gifts for her, that she will not 
know of until she walks into the room to¬ 
morrow in her bridal dress. Then, if not 
so lovely as some brides, she will be as 
truly beloved as any that ever wore the 
wedding garment; and Sidney Harrod will 
be as proud of her as ever bridegroom could 
be of the “ tallest, straightest and hand¬ 
somest.” 

Header, if you ever visit Southport, ask 
for “Captain Horace.” Proud and glad 
will he be to show you his dear old wife, his 
daughter and her sailor husband, his pretty 
“ Beach Cottage” telescope, and all his gar¬ 
den and its abundant vines and fruit trees; 
nor will he fail to call in his friend John 
Harrod, when together they will relate how 
the “ Storm Child ” was brought to them 
on that terrible night, when the king of the 
tempest seemed waiting to destroy the fra¬ 
gile life. 

They will tell you the story in more thrill¬ 
ing and lifelike language than my poor pen 
can write it; and, although if you stay long 
enough, they will tell you whole volumes of 
tales of the sea, you will see that none are 
dwelt upon with such deep and tender 
pathos as that of the Storm Child. 
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THE STORY OF A SOFA-CUSHION. 

, BY ANNA MASON. 


PART L 

“ Poob management, certainly,” growled 
tart Mrs. Wilson. 

“ o, ail oversight, no doubt!” sighed 
Mrs. Dunham, in reply. 

“ Humph!” sneered Mrs. Wilson, in dis¬ 
gust, at Mrs. Dunham’s mild way of put¬ 
ting things. 

“ To be sure, everything else of as great 
value was sold at lottery,” continued Mrs* 
Dunham, “ and noone likes to pay so much 
as fifty dollars, out and out, for a thing of 
this sort;" 

Then seeing Mrs. Wilson’s sour face fall¬ 
ing into-additional acidity, she added, dep- 
recatingly: 

“Although it is very beautiful, and well 
worth every cent of the money, you know 
—Dear I dear I it was a great oversight!" 

“ It was more than an oversight—it was 
mismanagement,’’ asserted the irascible 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Her black eyes snapped with temper, and 
her scarlet worsted broke off viciously as 
she drew it through with a jerk. 

“ Then, too, the idea of having it on Miss 
Webster’s stand—a girl as dull as ditch- 
water and as plain as a hedge-fence 1—why, 
hardly any one stopped to buy of her at all 1” 

“ Well, ladies,” said Mrs. Barkus, open¬ 
ing, at last, her tightly compressed lips, 
“ as Presidentess of the late Committee of 
Arrangements, these remarks reflect un¬ 
pleasantly on me. I believe we all did our 
best, and that this one oversight may he 
remedied. Even now, we might effect the 
sale.” 

Mrs. Barkus was slow and pompous, and 
Mrs. Wilson’s sharp ways stirred her slug¬ 
gish blood most unpleasantly. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
virago. “Are you ready to buy it yourself 
and add the money to the society funds?” 

“ Scarcely, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Barkus, 
putting up her gold eyeglass and fixing Mrs. 
Wilson with a stony glare. 

“ I’ve no fifty dollars to throw away on 
such a thing, although the work is yours; 
as I was about to remark, I believe it can 
be sold at lottery, even now.” 


“Nonsense!” fairly screamed Mrs. Wil¬ 
son. “People here have been bored to 
death with lotteries already; another would 
prove the straw too many.” 

Mrs. Wilson was thus violently opposed 
to the new plan because she had a vague 
notion that her work, having remained un¬ 
sold, should by good rights have returned 
to her. 

Having cast her bread upon the waters, 
she would have liked its returning to her at 
once, rather than awaiting the tedious and 
uncertain result of many days. 

Mrs. Barkus read the thought with her 
usual astuteness, and having taken plenty 
of time to frame a reply, she suggested, sar¬ 
castically: 

“ Perhaps you would like to take it back, 
Mrs. Wilson? No doubt we would all of 
us—-Mrs. Dunham here and I myself in¬ 
cluded—like to get back the elegant articles 
made for the fair, after having once re¬ 
ceived the credit of the gifts; otherwise I 
cannot account for your being so opposed 
to a raffle.” 

Mrs. Wilson flushed quietly, and mur¬ 
mured, mildly for her: 

“You’re very much mistaken; nothing 
would please me more than to see it sold 
for the benefit of the fair. You may get 
up the lottery if you please, only I am cer¬ 
tain no one would buy the tickets; the gen¬ 
tlemen would flee from you as if you was 
the plagues of Egypt if you plan another 
assault upon their pocket-books.” 

“Perhaps they would,” assented Mrs. 
Barkus, with a grim smile. “I shouldn’t 
attempt selling the tickets myself, nor 
should I dream of asking you to do so. 
But there is Miss Langlois, who is an ac¬ 
knowledged beauty—” 

“That creature 1—bold as brass, insolent 
and under-bred! I’ve often heard you con¬ 
demn her in like terms yourself 1” 

“ Very true, but she is suited to ourpur- 
pose. She will succeed where your highly- 
bred daughter would fail. You see she is a 
great favorite with the gentlemen.” 

“Who know about as much as so many 
stone walls!” 
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firs. Barkus shrugged her shoulders. 

“ There, I will not pretend to contradict 
you,” she replied, for she was somewhat 
noted for the bitterness of her feelings to¬ 
ward the sterner sex. 

“ Still, as X was about to say—if you will 
kindly give me the opportunity—Miss Lan¬ 
glois will certainly succeed if,she once un¬ 
dertakes the sale of the tickets. You see 
she knows every one, and it is easier for 
people to refuse to buy of a stranger than 
of an acquaintance.” 

“And she is very good-natured,” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Dunham, timidly. 

This latter lady was not quite so unami- 
able as her coadjutors; but she was so 
snubbed and put down when her better 
nature asserted itself that she was usually 
chary of charitable speech. 

“Humphl sho’s forward enough, if that 
is what you mean,” sneered Mrs. Wilson. 

It was not what Mrs. Dunham meant, 
but she did not venture to say so. 

“ Miss Langlois is not at all what modest, 
prettily-behaved girls were expected to be 
when we were young,” supplemented Mrs. 
Barkus. 

“ However, she will serve our purpose, 
and there is no reason to suppose she will 
refuse to undertake anything that will ren¬ 
der her sufficiently conspicuous.” 

The object in dispute was a beautifully- 
embroidered sofa-cushion, left over from 
the sales of the fair which had been gotten 
up at the principal hotel of a pretty water¬ 
ing-place, during the height of the season, 
in the name of Saint Charity. 

The young lady so unpleasantly discussed 
was the belle of the house and the leading 
spirit in all undertakings. 

When she had first arrived, chaperoned 
by an invalid aunt, who never dreamed of 
interfering with her movements, she had 
organized a series of “ G mans,” then had 
thrown herself, heart and soul, into private 
theatricals, where she had improvised the 
costumes, trained the heavy beaux and 
belles into tolerable actorB and actresses (a 
work requiring infinite patience), and her¬ 
self taken the leading parts with a gusto 
that justified the self-assertion. 

When the fair had been proposed it was 
Miss Langlois who had helped it forward 
most enthusiastically, making pretty trifles, 
spending money freely, and coaxing the 
gruff proprietor into permitting them the 
use of the ballroom for their sales. 


She had presided successfully at a stand 
where, arrayed coquetishly, she had sold 
with an energy and shrewdness worthy of a 
Jewish tradeswoman. 

It is not remarkable, then, that when 
waylaid by Mrs. Barkus she yielded a ready 
assent to her request that she would under¬ 
take to sell tickets for the new lottery. 

“Certainly I will,” she replied, in her 
most airy manner. “ I will number twenty- 
five tickets, and will sell them at'two dol¬ 
lars each. Every one shall be disposed of 
before I go to bed to-night; the gentlemen 
shall buy for coaxing or threats 1” 

Sho laughed the airy laugh that always 
irritated Mrs. Wilson, and swept by the An¬ 
gry lady, her rainbow-hued sash flying back 
into her very face like a saucy defiance. 

The trio of worthy dames, thus willing to 
avail themselves of Miss Langlois’s services, 
shook their heads in solemn disapproval as 
she vanished. 

“We’ve given her another opportunity 
for display, therefore she is quite obliged :to 
us!” observed the Tartar. 

“Shockingly vain,” sighed mild Mrs. 
Dunham; “ but no real harm in her, my' 
dears 1” 

“ I’m certain she paints,” said Mrs. Bar¬ 
kus, severely. “ It’s a great shame, and I! 
do not pretend to deny that I dislike to see' 
young girls fasti” 

“ ‘Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian oharity 
Under the sun,’ ” 

sang Miss Langlois in her sweet soprano, as 
she suddenly passed, eyeing the ladies with 
merry malice until they quailed beneath 
her glances, feeling an uncomfortable con¬ 
sciousness of having been caught in the 
very act of talking about her. 

Miss Langlois did not lack penetration, 
and was quite aware she was disliked; but 
the knowledge did not prey upon her mind. 
It might have been otherwise had she 
dreamed of the depth of hate that burned 
like a baleful fire in the heart of one of the 
trio. Mrs. Wilson hated her for various 
reasons. 

First of all, their natures were antago¬ 
nistic; next, she was aware that Miss Lan¬ 
glois was laughing at and ridiculing her in 
a wellbred way; and lastly, the gay beauty 
had completely thrown into the shade her 
pretty but very commonplace daughter. 
To make it worse, Mrs. Wilson had strained 
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every nerve to give her daughter this sea¬ 
son of fashionable society, and had deter¬ 
mined she would return to town with Millie 
engaged. 

Mrs. Barkus was too full of her own im¬ 
portance to conceive of such a thing as Miss 
Langlois, or any one else, having the au¬ 
dacity to ridicule her; she disliked the girl 
simply because she was quick and gay, and, 
so to speak, rasped on her nerves. 

Browbeaten Mrs. Dunham did not, at 
heart, dislike her at all, and had no objec¬ 
tion to her distlnguishingand enjoying her¬ 
self to any reasonable degree. 

When evening came Miss Langlois ap- 
' peared in the parlors, wearing a robe of 
white, festooned with natural flowers, the 
gift of some anonymous admirer.. She 
looked more beautiful and animated than 
ever. In one hand she carried a small gilded 
card-basket, in which were the tickets. 

On the piano, conspicuously placed, was 
the sofa cushion. There was considerable 
laughter and fun as Miss Langlois flitted 
about the rooms, from one gentleman to 
another disposing of a ticket or two every 
. time Bhe made the attempt, although, it 
must be confessed, that one or two beat an 
. ignominious retreat, and escaped to the 
; piazza asshe approached. 

At last the tickets were all gone but one, 
.when Miss Langlois glanced about the 
; rooms to find that she had exhausted her 
acquaintances. Nothing daunted, she ap¬ 
proached a middle-aged, grave-looking gen¬ 
tleman, who was standing near the door. 

“ I. beg your pardon for addressing you, 
since I have not the honorof your acquaint¬ 
ance ; but I cannot bear defeat—I promised 
those ladies yonder,” slightly pointing them 
out, “ that I would sell ecery ticket, and I 
will. You were not here during our fair, 
sir; it was for an excellent cause—” 

Then blushing furiously as she perceived 
a smile of quiet amusement flit across his 
face, she bluntly concluded: 

“ In short, sir, the ticket is two dollars, 
and yonder is the prize.” 

The gentleman bowed gravely as he re¬ 
ceived his ticket and paid for it. 

Mrs. Barkus announced the fortunate 
number to be seven. 

The stranger glanced at his, gave a little 
start of surprise, and approaching Miss 
Langlois said, smilingly: 

“I hold it, I believe.” 

She swept him a courtesy, slightly in¬ 


spected the ticket as she received it from 
his hand, and with a neat little speech pre¬ 
sented the prize. 

“Was it made by these fair hands?” 
questioned the gentleman, in an undertone. 

“ By no means,” replied the young lady, 
with a laughing and significant glance to¬ 
wards Mrs. Wilson. 

“In that case it has no value forme,” 
replied the gentleman, and proceeded to 
startle Miss Langlois by making a neat lit¬ 
tle speech in his turn, wherein he presented 
the cushion to her whose zeal had com¬ 
manded universal applause, not in his own 
name, but in the name, and, he was sure,. 
With the approbation of ail who had taken 
part in the fair he had been so unfortunate 
as to miss I 

There was a round of good-natured ap¬ 
plause and laughing assent. With pretty 
confusion amt surprise Miss Langlois ac¬ 
cepted the gift, and stammered out a few 
words of thanks it a manner quite devoid 
of her usual self-possession. 

People in general were well pleased; but 
Mrs. Barkus remarked that if the gentle¬ 
man had had a sense of what was custom¬ 
ary, he would have presented the cushion 
to the late presidentess of the fair; where¬ 
upon Mrs, Wilson sniffed so, she asserted 
that the fitting person to have received the 
gift would have been the lady whose work 
it was. 

Later iu the evening, when the troubled 
waters of social intercourse had smoothed, 
Mrs. Wilson joined her friends in great ex¬ 
citement. 

“ I’ve just been talking to pa,” cried she, 
breathlessly (she referred to her husband)- 
“ Pa says the stranger is General Hough¬ 
ton, of the Begular Army. He’s awful rich, 
well connected, and a hac heldor! Where’s- 
Millie?” And she bustled across the room 
with much the grace of a self-important 
barnyard hen. 

“How disgusting are that poor, igno¬ 
rant, foolish woman’s undisguised efforts to 
catch a husband for that thick-headed 
daughter of hers!” remarked Mrs. Barkus, 
with unusual energy, 03 she raised her 
gold-rimmed glasses to her severe eyes, and 
gazed after Mrs. Wilson with the same ex¬ 
pression of scientific curiosity with which a 
naturalist might look on a new and unique 
specimen. 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Wilson approached the? 
genera). 
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“ You’re a stranger here, I believe, sir?” 
she began, nothing abashed by his air of 
awful dignity. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“This is a very pleasant hotel, sir. 
Ahem I I claim an elderly lady’s privilege 
of making yon feel to home. We’re awful 
sociable here.” 

“Indeed!” 

Mrs. Wilson found the gentleman’s mon¬ 
osyllabic mode of conversation trying, and 
proceeded to search for Millie. She found 
that brilliant young lady gently snoring in 
a large armchair in a deserted music-room. 

“ Git up, Millie, you stupid thing 1” shak¬ 
ing her. “ I’m going to introduce yon to 
MiBS Langlois’s stranger. He’s a general, 
and aiqful rich. You must do your best to 
interest him in you.” 

“He’s horrid old and plain, mal” 

‘“Old and plain 1’ no he aint. I tell 
you, Millie Wilson, If you have got the 
pretty features and skin I had when I was 
a girl, you aint none too bright, and can’t 
pick and choose. General Houghton is 
rich, and I command you to do your best to 
catch him. The season is half gone, and if 
you go back to the city not engaged, your 
day iB over. Yourpa is going to fail; we’ll 
have to take a smaller house and no ser¬ 
vants. You’ll have to sweep, dust, and the 
Lord only knows what all 1” 

Mrs. Wilson dragged reluctant pouting 
Millie up .to General Houghton, and offi¬ 
ciously introduced them, while he smiled 
shrewdly at the transparent manoeuvre. 

Feeling quite complacent, Mrs. Wilson 
subsided into a chair near Miss Langlois, 
who did not observe her. 

In her usually animated manner, the 
“ obnoxious girl” was entertaining a young' 
collegian with an anecdote of the regatta. 
Then the conversation turned on Millie. 
The young gentleman remarked that Bhe 
was pretty, but too stupid for anything; 
quite bored a fellow to death, 

“ She was so quiet I just worked an hour 
to .draw her out, yon know.” 

“And then you were willing to work 
equally hard to shut her up again,” laughed 
Miss Langlois. 

“ Just so—like an opera-glass out of or¬ 
der, you know—ha! ha!” 

“Once launched on the sea of the com¬ 
monplace, one finds her simply awful,”, 
continued MiBs Langlois, a little unkindly. 

Mrs. Wilson hated Miss Langlois then, 


but not so intensely as she hated her a little 
later, when, returning, she found her in 
animated conversation with General Hough¬ 
ton, while Millie stood off forlorn and un¬ 
sought, idly toying with her fan. 

Bristling with indignation, Mrs. Wilson 
stepped up to Miss Langlois as about to ad¬ 
dress her. The general bowed and with¬ 
drew. 

“You’re a nice young lady, Miss Lan¬ 
glois, to pick up acquaintance with stran¬ 
gers, and no introductions; nice proper 
people you’ll pick up in such a way! You 
will come to some dreadful end!” 

“ Is that your affair, madam? Your in¬ 
terest in me is too kind. As for introduc¬ 
tions, Mrs. Wilson, I am not so fortunate 
as your daughter; my aunt is ill and un¬ 
able to pick acquaintance with a stranger 
to introduce him to me, as you did for your 
daughter.” 

“And how do you know I was not ac¬ 
quainted with General Houghton before, 
pray?” 

“I heard him say he had never met you 
before, madam, and perhaps he added in 
hi- heart, as I do in mine, that he could 
survive it very well never to meet you 
again. How if you are sufficiently an¬ 
swered, madam, I will no longer bandy 
words with you—it is beneath me.” ’ 

“Impudence!” ga-ped Mrs. Wilson, as 
Miss Langlois swept by her with the air of 
an empress. 

Against fate, kindred tastes, affinities, 
mutual attraction, and so on, Mrs. Wilson 
proved powerless, watching in helpless cha¬ 
grin while acquaintance deepened into inti¬ 
macy, and General Houghton became Miss 
Langlois’s inseparable companion in walks 
and drives. He accompanied her in stately 
if somewhat awkward fashion through 
Quadrilles and Lancers, or meekly held her 
cloak while she waltzed, claiming her after 
the dance. In what a tender protecting 
fashion he wrapped her cloak about her as 
they sauntered to the cool piazza! 

“It was enough to make a body sick!” 

Once the eavesdropping little woman 
with pussycat tread heard Miss Langlois say: 

“Don’t coax me to waltz. I’d rather 
not. It is not you who are selfishly keep¬ 
ing me from it, but I who am a thousand 
times happier with yon.” 

“ What a fool she makes of him 1” 

Millie’s chances were growing beautifully 
less. 
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Meeting Miss Langlois, the spiteful wo¬ 
man ventured to banter her. 

“ The last man one would expect you to 
shine to, Miss Langlois. Old and plain is 
what my daughter calls him, and he aint 
no richer .than young good-looking fellows 
you could get if you played your cards right! 
But you’re a sad flirt 1” 

“ General Houghton is a man of a grand¬ 
eur and nobility of character which the Ig¬ 
norant person who calls him old and plain 
could not even faintly comprehend." 

“0, Indeed!” 

Millie’s chances were all over, but Mrs. 
Wilson was thirsting for revenge. 


PART IL 

Tee evening was serene and beautiful. 
General Houghton and Miss Langlois had 
returned from rowing, and lingered on the 
moonlighted deserted piazza. 

“Let me finish what I was saying, dar¬ 
ling," he murmured. “I have practised 
no intentional deceit in representing myself 
to the world at large as a bachelor—so few 
had ever known my true history; my posi¬ 
tion was so peculiar; my punishment for a 
youthful rashness had fallen so heavily 
upon me. Until I met you, Cecile, I had 
not dreamed I shonld ever love.” 

“ I thank you beyond words for your no¬ 
ble confidence in me,” replied her low clear 
voice, that, however softly she spoke, was 
as distinct in utterance and as penetrating 
as a bell. 

“ I will share your future life if you will 
permit me. I cannot allow any one’s ad¬ 
vice or wishes to change me, for I love you,” 
—the words uttered with infinite sweetness 
and gravity. 

“ If I understand you, this is your posi¬ 
tion: Years ago, at the breaking up of a 
ball given in honor of the immediate depart¬ 
ure of your regiment, you were married, 
half in a spirit of frolic, to a young girl for 
whom you were known to have a fancy. 
You parted from her with promises of mu¬ 
tual fidelity. Through your lawyer you 
provided for her liberal support. You cor¬ 
responded, her letters growing colder, less 
frequent and briefer, until they ceased. 
Full of anxiety, after years of arduous ser¬ 
vice, you returned and sought for her. The 
girl you regarded as your wife had proved 
fickle and false—you found she had married 
another! You might have pursued her, 


but did not. The law granted you divorce, 
and with a saddened heart you received 
back your liberty. 

“ To-night you have asked me if this 
should ruin your whole life, and I say—Hoi 
I care not what the world says—God and 
the law have made you free. For a false 
and foolish pride I will not wreck your life 
nor my own; General Houghton, I shall be 
proud and happy to become your wife.” 

notwithstanding her low tones, she had 
spoken with intense excitement, and her 
gestures had been rapid and dramatic. As 
her voice died away her head sank, and she 
offered no resistance as the general drew 
her to his arms. 

“Heaven bless you, Cecile] You have 
acted with a noble independence and a gen¬ 
erous confidence scarcely possible to one 
girl in a thousand among your fashionable 
compeers. I have fought my love, for it 
seemed selfish for a man of my years, weary 
and world-worn, to seek to win to himself 
your fresh young life. I fought my love, 
and would have died with it unspoken, had 
I mi seen the tears in your eyes as you 
spoke of leaving me to-morrow. If I had 
not read in those sweet eyes love that broke 
down for me all barriers, trampled on all 
my scruples—” 

“ Then blessed be the tears of which I 
was ashamed 1 I leave to-morrow, and O, 
with what an unsatisfied heart, bad you 
not told me that you loved mel Now—ait 
is changed.” And her smile was radiant. 
“We soon shall meet again in my own 
home, and my parents, brothers and friends 
will welcome and receive you. With Buch 
a hope I can bear the pain of parting 
bravely.” 

There was a kiss, a low “good-night,” 
and Miss Langlois sped lightly to her aunt’s 
room. For a moment she thought that she 
would tell her all, then changed her mind, 
as she reflected: 

“No, auntie can wait. It wouldn’t be 
fair to mother to tell any one else first.” 

In the morning, smiling with all the hap¬ 
py confidence of love, General Edward 
Houghton, with a crowd of Miss Langlois’s 
adorers, saw her and her aunt off in the 
early stage. Entering the house, he was 
confronted by his aversion, Mrs. Wilson. 

“So that heartless flirt is off!" com¬ 
menced the lady. 

The general’s face darkened, and he drew 
himself up to his full military height. 
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“ Madam, I permit no one to speak dis¬ 
respectfully of my future wife.” 

“That painted doll your future wifel— 
ha!—ha I Why, the girl aint but eighteen, 
and I doubt if you’ll ever see forty again I 
But that is neither here nor there. Miss 
Langlois was just making a fool of you. 
She made a bet with my daughter Millie, 
that she would get you to propose to her. 
Millie has often threatened to tell you, for 
she felt sorry for you.” 

“You lie—that is, you are mistaken, 
madam,” cried the general, pale as death, 
and trembling violently. “No more of 
this I Stand out of my way!” 

“I’m only telling you the truth! Didn’t 
Cecile Langlois come into my room last 
night to tell Millie all about it, and didn’t 
they laugh and giggle half the night? Did 
Miss Langlois’s aunt congratulate you this 
morning? Not much; Miss Langlois is too 
cunning to tell her aunt her tricks. Ask 
my daughter if I aint telling you the truth. 
Write to Miss Langlois, only she wont an¬ 
swer you. Didn’t she tell Millie you 
couldn’t prove the trash she had talked to 
you? (she’s an elegant actress, she can make 
Iter eyes dll with tears, she can act ont any¬ 
thing); bnt she said she’d never be fool 
enough to put it down in black and white.” 

“I do not believe one word you say—I 
shall inquire the truth of your remarks of 
Miss Langlois herself and of no one else— 
I shall not write; but see her face to 
face.” 

“Toget laughed at for your pains, or 
more like to have her send you word she 
wasn’t to home, fie I flel not to go off 
without a fuss when a lady Is through with 
you! 

“Now I’ll give you my proofs. MissLang- 
lois told my daughter that so far from being 
a bachetdor as you had pretended, you was 
a married man, and had a bad miserable 
wife living somewhere now. 

“ How would I know your history if she 
hadn’t told Millie, for she said you’d never 
told no one else but her? 

“ Then Miss Langlois said you were fool 
enough to think she meant to many you.” 

“Did she, then, so betray me I Is she, 
still so young, so base?” groaned the gen¬ 
eral, and strong man that he was he covered 
his face and burst into tears in the presence 
of the vulgar, bad-hearted woman, whom 
he utterly detested. 

Mrs. Wilson’s work was done; she stole 


away, a fiendish smile lighting her cruel 
little black eyes. 

“No going after her now, or I don’t know 
you, general.” 

And she was right, for without a word of 
explanation to Miss Langlois, he sailed on 
the following week for Europe. 

The girl he had idolized and trusted had 
proved false. As he had loved so now he 
hated her in the bitter revulsion of feeling. 
Nothing was left him; no revenge to 
which he could stoop, no reparation which 
she could makel She could be nothing to 
him now. 

There remained only to put between them 
miles of separation. Once more he would 
face his bitter fate, oppressed by a dreadful 
sense of despair, and having iost the last 
hold on his faith' in the love, goodness or 
truth of woman. 

In the meanwhile Miss Langlois had con¬ 
fided, first to her mother, then to her. aunt, 
her engagement to General Houghton. The 
latter had proved a warm'champion, and so 
held up to admiration the general’s fine 
qualities, that prejudice and opposition 
melted away beneath her eloquence. 

Time passed, and poor Oecile looked in 
vain for tidings of her recreant lover. She 
was tormented with anxiety, dreading that 
he might be ill or even dead—they had so 
few friendB in common. 

Then she heard news of -him—he had 
sailed for Europe! Agonizing donbt began 
to rankle in the heart of the proud merry 
girl. Donbt grew info certainty, and cer¬ 
tainty into bitterness. Hehadamused him¬ 
self for a while—she was a fool to have so 
loved and trusted him. She would not be 
a laughing-stock as well. She would hide 
her hurt. 

By common consent her parents asked 
her ho questions, nor even mentioned Gen¬ 
eral Houghton’s name in her hearing. 
They and her aunt alone suspected the 
agony of despair that was sapping at her 
very life. 

Throughout the long gay season she wore 
the willow so debonairly, that it might 
readily have been mistaken for the panache 
of a conqueror. I am not certain that she 
did not resort to the “paint” of which Mrs. 
Barkus had unjustly and prematurely ac¬ 
cused her; for she would have gone great 
lengths, rather than that the world should 
have suspected that she had embarked all 
her hope and love in one weak craft and 
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met with shipwreck. Even Mrs. Wilson, 
meeting her, and hoping to gloat over her 
misery, was deceived and disappointed. 

“Ahl hal my lady!” thought she; “I’ve 
cheated yon out of a husband for all you 
look so careless and gay. Much you must 
have cared for the poor wretch, though, you 
heartless jade!” 

But it could not last so forever. The long 
winter season over, Cecile was rapidly fail¬ 
ing in health and spirits, and her friends 
were anxiously talking of a change of scene 
and air. 

About this time General Houghton re¬ 
turned from Europe, a little more worn and 
gray. He was thinking of Cecile with a 
strange mixture of hatred and a sense of 
loss, contempt and longing, when suddenly 
he encountered Percy Dunham from Boston. 

“ Welcome back, and how is your wife?” 
cried Percy, gayly. 

“I have no wife,” rejoined the general, 
bitterly. 

“ I beg your pardon. I was thinking of 
some gossip of last season. You remember 
my ipother was at the Grove House! I 
heard of you as devoted to a beautiful girl, 
and I had so lost sight of you as to be un¬ 
able to judge of the results,. Mother con¬ 
cluded it had ended in matrimony, although 
at first she was afraid that a conversation 
that had been overheard had been wrong¬ 
fully made use of. Mother was a fool to let 
those ridiculous women browbeat her— 
they just twisted her around their thumbs 1” 

“Hold on, Percy!” cried the general, ex¬ 
citedly, a new light dawning on his mind. 

“Here we are at the Hoffman House; 
just come to my room with me—I wish to 
question you further.” 

Percy Dunham was willing to tell all that 
he knew, and in five minutes’ conversation 
General Houghton had learned the facts in 
the case. 

“Mrs. Wilson had come into mother’s 
room, and they were sitting in a window 
where they overheard every word of a pri¬ 
vate conversation between yourself and 
Miss Langlois. 

“Mother was taken by surprise, and 
could not move without betraying their 
position as listeners. Mrs. Wilson held her 
like a vice and put her finger to her lips. 
The meanness of having listened at all wor¬ 
ried mother, and then she was afraid that 
what had been overheard might be put to 
some bad use by Mrs. Wilson. Mother got 


that Tartar to promise she would not re¬ 
peat it, and—” 

“ Percy, it was used most treacherously. 
I will explain to you at some future time. 
Had I met you and heard this before I 
sailed for Europe, I should have had a sweet 
little wife for a companion in place of bitter 
thoughts. It is seven o’clock!—excuse me, 
Fercy, for this evening, I have a call to 
make. And now I insist that you shall 
consider yourself my guest during your stay 
in Hew Pork, and you must remain long 
enough for my wedding.” 

“ The general is an amiable lunatic,” con¬ 
cluded Percy, as his friend rushed off in ex¬ 
cited haste. 

“At all events he’s the Prince of Good 
Fellows,” added he after the, to him, un¬ 
usual exertion of thinking consecutively for 
five minutes on one subject. 

The general hailed a cab and ordered the 
driver to take, him to Ho.— Madison Ave¬ 
nue as quickly as possljblq. 

During that brief drive a thousand anx¬ 
ious thoughts passed through : his mind. 
What might not have : happened during his 
absepce? Cecile might have died or married! 
But when he inquired for her, the servant 
at once, admitted him to an elegant little 
reception room. 

For one moment Cecile lost self-posses¬ 
sion when the card was handed her. 

“ You may go,” she said, to the servant. 

Then her face became as blanched as 
marble, and she gazed at her mother pit¬ 
eously. 

“ Bead the name, mother,” she faltered, 
and sank half-fainting at her feet. 

“That villainl” cried the gentle lady, 
fairly roused. “How dare he show his 
face here? He shall not gaze upon his work, 
nor judge of the wreck he has made! Do 
you think, child, that I have not guessed, 
your sufferings, that I do not know how 
altered you are? I will receive this man.” 

“Ho, mother,” said Cecile, firmly but 
gently, rising to her feet pale and calm. 
“ It is my right. I will see him once more 
in this world face to face, then I shall be¬ 
come more resigned and happier.” 

Mrs. Langlois hid her face in her hands 
as her unhappy daughter left her. 

Ho one would have guessed Cecile’s agita¬ 
tion could they have seen the cool bright- 
looking little lady, who received General 
Houghton. 

“We meet againl” she said, extending 
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her hand so carelessly, that oar hero doabt- 
ed, for a moment, that she had ever loved 
him. 

“Tour trip to Europe was very unexpect¬ 
ed, was it not?” 

“ Very.” 

“And did you enjoy it? you are looking 
remarkably well.” 

O Cecile, you little hypocrite I you were 
wondering that very moment what those 
gray hairs and those added weary lines 
about the mouth and eyes could mean. 

•• No, Miss Langlols, I found no enjoy¬ 
ment in my trip.” 

“ Troubled with an uneasy conscience?” 
queried Cecile; hut in Buch a light laugh¬ 
ing tone. 

She glanced up into his face, but found 
his eyes riveted on the elegant sofa-cushion 
which had served as an introduction be¬ 
tween them at the beginning of their ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Her face flushed scarlet. “O that cush¬ 
ion!” she cried, hurriedly. “Mamma was 
shocked that I should have accepted it from 
you. I must give it back—she would have 
insisted on my sending it only I did not 
know your address.” ' 

“ How can you talk of such trifleB after a 
year of separation, Cecile? Did you never 
love me that you are thus cruel?” 

‘ ‘ How dare you ask?” Bhe cried, dropping 
her light tone and speaking with passionate 
vehemence. 

* • ‘ How dare I ask?’—because X love you.” 

“And you dare say that to me, to me 
whom you humbled to the very dustl to me 
whom you deserted and left to every bitter 
doubt of the goodness of man, or the justice 
of, God 1 Did we meet as men and equals 
meet, you would never have dared practise 
imposition and insult. But beware how 
you presume further on my being a woman, 
and a proud one 1 I wonder at your audac¬ 
ity and at your dastardly cowardice.” 

General Houghton gazed at her as if over¬ 
whelmed by her scornful reproaches. 

“As Heaven is my witness, Cecile,” he 
said solemnly, “ I have been a sufferer as 
well as you. We have both been victims of 
a wicked woman’s arts. Listen to my ex¬ 
planation, and then come back to my arms 
ojrginj if you can forgive me wherein I have 
been wrong. Or listen and send me forth 
again to unutterable anguish and suffering 
if you deem I deserve it.” 

Cecile listened with breathless attention, 


while he told her what the reader already 
knows of Mrs. Wilson’s course of action. 
Before he had concluded, Cecile’s hand had 
stolen into his, and she was sobbing on his 
shoulder. 

“ It is dreadful to think I could have in¬ 
spired such hatred,” she murmured sadly. 
“What had she to gain that she should 
have risked so much, and gone such lengths 1 
Yes, I forgive you, General Houghton; but 
I never would have believed a word against 
you, had the whole world cried out; but 
would have gone to you for explanation of 
what seemed so mysterious, and have given 
you. opportunity to defend yourself.” 

“Ibelieve you, Cecile; you would have 
had more faith than I, more justice, and 
more patience, even had you feared the 
worst. I was mad I I felt mocked, crushed, 
betrayed! I have been wrong, darling, but 
I have suffered. If my love—if my life— 
if my unbounded confidence can atone—” 
his voice faltered, he felt the soft pressure 
of her hand against his face, their lips met. 
• •*•••• 

Well, after that there was a wedding. It 
was a very quiet affair, for Cecile would 
haveit so; but two weeks later there was a 
grand reception when General Houghton and 
his bride returned from their wedding tour. 

Cecile’s parents and friends were more 
than satisfied, especially, when they learned 
that the woman who for a time, had un¬ 
worthily borne General Houghton’s name, 
was no longer living, 

The sofa-cushion was returned to Mrs. 
Wilson, as the two could not endure the 
sight of a piece of her handiwork; to it were 
pinned cards announcing their marriage. 
Needless to say, no reception cards were 
with them. And it was well, for had Mrs. 
Wilson attempted a thin silk for herself and 
a cheap tarletan for Millie where into make 
themselves presentable in upper circles, I 
fear much the poor household would have 
suffered for many a weary week to make up 
the expense. 

“Comehere, Milllel” cried Mrs. Wilson, 
when she had with her own bands opened 
the door, and received the parcel from an 
errand boy. 

Millie appeared, her head tied in a towel, 
dustcloth and brushes in hand. 

“Now I suppose they call this sarcasm," 
said Mrs. Wilson, pointing to the sofa-cush¬ 
ion. “ For my part, I’m mighty glad to get it 
back.” 
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“So am I, ma. Our parlors look shabby 
'enough, and there isn’t half enough in 
them. The cushion looks handsome, don’t 
it? and I don’t care if Miss Langlois has 
got that old-looking general.” 

Mrs. Wilson groaned. Little did : Millie 
know of her iniquitous proceedings. The 
sofa-cushion, had been a part of her invest¬ 
ment to get into genteel society for one sum¬ 
mer, the object behig to get Millie mar¬ 
ried off. The speculation had failed. Mr. 
Wilson had invested in speculations of an¬ 
other sort and no more creditable; they, too, 
had failed. Here they were, then, a pair of 
disappointed schemers, of broken down 
speculators, not a pin’s choice between 
them. 

As for Millie, having failed in the matri¬ 
monial market, she now occupied the posi¬ 
tion of drudge and menial in her Bhabby 
home. 

It seemed to be Mrs. Wilson’s fate for 
the next two or three months to encounter 
the happy laughing face of Mrs. General 


Houghton. Biding up in a horsecar, 
wearied and laden with bundles, she beheld 
her in her carriage, surrounded by friends, 
driving up to the Park. 

Going with Millie unattended to the thea¬ 
tre to witness a grand play, they beheld the 
general and his wife in their box, surround¬ 
ed by several people of the greatest and 
most honorable distinction. 

The sight of the happy Cecile became an 
eyesore. The sofa-cushion by its associa¬ 
tions grew intolerable. 

“ Millie,” cried Mrs. Wilson, sharply one 
day. “There was more sarcasm than I 
thought at first, in sending me this thing. 
Up garret it will have to go till you get a 
home of your own, if you ever do. There's 
Smith—he’s onlya grocer, buthe’stheonly 
one ever wanted to marry you that Pve 
heard of—you’ll have to take him or be an 
old maid 1” 

And up garret the sofa-cushion was sent, 
to wait on 'Millie's doubtful chances for 
resurrection. 
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THE STORY OP BOURMONT. 

BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


How it came about that I married one of 
those men, and not the other, makes a very 
strange story, and one that I have told 
yretty often. And it isn’t a story about 
courting and marrying only; if it were, 
I suppose I should not have the patience to 
tell it over so often. White hairs, specta¬ 
cles and wrinkles take much of the romance 
out of people, I find; though, really, I’m 
not above reading a cleverly told love story 
yet, if I was efghty-one last Friday. But 
my story deals with some other things than 
these, as yon shall see. I have told It to 
your fathers and mothers before you, and' 
their friends and schoolfellows; and here 
is another generation of young folks, almost 
old enough to begin to think about love and 
marriage, clamoring around my chair on 
this blessed Thanksgiving night for this 
“same old story.’’ Well, well; get your 
chairs up here into a circle, keep as quiet as 
yon can, and I’ll go over it once more, at 
least. 

My maiden name was Betsey Barker. 
When I was christened, eighty-one years 
ago almost, people hadn’t got into the fash¬ 
ion of giving dolls’ names to girls; they 
liked the good old honest kind, and Betsey 
was thought to be handy and honest. My 
father was Colonel Jason Barker, a veteran 
of the glorious Revolution, which had only 
closed a matter of a dozen yearn before; 
and he had come out of the war covered 
with laurels. He commanded his regiment 
in three campaigns, and might have been a 
general before the end of the war; but he 
actually preferred his regiment, and refused 
the promotion. He could show the scars of 
two severe wounds that he got at German¬ 
town; and he often did show a letter in 
Washington’s own writing, thanking him 
for his fidelity and bravery. I speak of all 
this that you may know something of what 
kind of man he would be likely to be. He 
was a bluff hearty person, with a loud laugh 
and a strong grip of the hand; not well ed¬ 
ucated, but with a good hard common 
sense that stood well in the place of the 
culture that he had missed. Haras a 
warm friend and a bitter enemy; IraWways 
intended to do what was right and just; 


but, as often happens to men of this kind, 
he-was sometimes deceived and flattered 
into favoring unworthy persons. But I 
must not get ahead of my story. 

My mother died shortly after I was bom, 
leaving me an only child. She was the 
daughter of a comrade of my father, and he 
had known her from her childhood. He 
felt her loss keenly; In fact, it quite unset¬ 
tled him. Just about this time a relative 
died, leaving him a fortune. This deter¬ 
mined my father to carry out a long-cher¬ 
ished plan; to go to the Western frontier 
and settle where he could hunt and fi9h, 
and enjoy what he was fond of calling the 
“large life” of the woods. So he came, 
when I was nine years old, and brought 
quite a company of servants and attendants 
with him. With almost incredible toil and 
difficulty he got this house built; a very 
good mansion, even in these days of show 
and glitter; but then it was thought a mir¬ 
acle. He called it Bourmont, after an old 
friend in the French wing of the army; and 
in those early days he used to entertdB 
many of his former comrades who cam^H 
visit him out in the wilderness. It was, ilP 
fact, wild enough abont here then, though ■ 
fifty miles east of the Ohio. When we first 
came there was not another house in sight, 
and it required difficult and painful labor 
to get our supplies through from the set¬ 
tlements. It was a strange kind of life, and 
it seemed hardly natural that I should like 
it; but I did. We had books in plenty, and 
musical instruments; I was a bright child, 
eager to learn, and had much instruction 
from our visitors. Father was often absent 
during the day, hunting or fishing; but the 
evenings he generally gave to me, and the 
stories, the songs, and the instruction of 
those delightful nights are pleasant now to 
think of. 

When I was fifteen I was sent to Phila¬ 
delphia to school. I remained there three 
years, and then returned to Bourmont. 
The country had been somewhat cleared up 
in my absence, and settlers had located 
near us in considerable numbers; but the 
neighborhood was still a wild one, with 
plenty of game and some fear of trouble 
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with the Indians. There was a remnant of 
*■ a once powerful tribe in this vicinity, 
which had sided with the British during 
the Revolution. They had looked with 
angry eyes upon the gradual settlement of 
their country by the whites, and parts pf 
the tribe had moved a little distance west 
in consequence of it. There had as yet 
been no real outbreak; but some things 
had occurred that were significant of bad 
blood, and trouble to come. 

Hardly a month before the time I am 
new about to speak of, a teamster who 
brought us supplies from the nearest village 
was found in his wagon by the roadside, 
from which his horses had been taken. An 
arrow was driven quite through his body, 
afid his scalp was gone. Cattle were stolen 
from barns and clearings; and in one in¬ 
stance a bam was fired and consumed. Of 
course there could be no doubt of the cause 
of all this; but the depredators had worked 
with the well-known cunning of their race, 
and hardly an Indian had been seen in the 
vicinity since my return. But I cannot 
say that any great uneasiness was caused 
by these things. My father supposed that 
' the murder of the teamster was due to 
some wrong he had done to some of these 
never-forgiving people; and the other out- 

P ges he put down to the account of Indian 
ievisliness. 

“ The creatures always would steal,” he 
said, “and retaliate upon any one they 
thought had particularly wronged them. 
But as for any uprising, or anything that 
looks in the least like surprise or massacre 
—that’s all nonsense. Just convince me 
that there is anything in it, and I’ll raise a 
small regiment among these settlers, ann 
them myself, and cut up the tribe, root and 
branch. But it’s all moonshine.” 

Colonel Barker was high authority among 
all the settlers, and there was very little 
dissent from his opinion. True, there were 
one or two hotheads who had fought with 
him in the Revolution, who were fierce for 
such a sharp and thorough reprisal as would 
teach the Indians better for the future; but 
my father’s counsels prevailed. There was 
just at this time an occurrence which 
showed how the hatred of the settlers had 
been inflamed against the Indians; and as 
it was an incident that had an important 
bearing on the sequel of the story, I must 
relate it. 

Before these late alarms, I had been in 


the habit of going alone into the woods just 
beyond the clearing that surrounded Bour- 
mont, to botanize, or, strange as it may 
seem, to hunt. I had practised with both 
rifle and shot-gun; and not only did I kill 
squirrels aud partridges with the light arms 
that my father had given me, but on,one 
occasion I had lulled a buck on the run at 
a hundred yards. These excursions had 
been discontinued fora time in consequence 
of these alarms; but as time passed and 
nothing more of the kind happened, I grew 
weary of my confinement to the house, and 
determined to take what risk there might 
be in a short tramp through the forest. 
With my little pocket-compass and my rifle, 
I started, and after killing two wild turkeys, 
I sent the servant who had followed me 
home with them, and continued my walk 
alone. Suddenly I heard a noise like a 
moan. I stopped and listened, and dis¬ 
tinctly heard the sound repeated two or 
three times, from some place not far off. 
All my old fears were instantly upon me; 
but the conviction that there must be some 
person in distress near by finally overcame 
them, and I went on. I had not gone 
twenty step3, and was almost in sight of 
the road, when I found au Indian girl lying 
on the ground, almost unconscious, but 
still moaning with pain. Closely examin¬ 
ing her, I found to my horror that she had 
been shot through the breast 1 Her dress 
was soaked in her own blood, and she 
seemed at the point of death. 

I did the very best thing possible under 
the circumstances; Thastened back to Bour- 
mont, and summoning two of the men, 
brought them to the spot, and had them 
tgke up the poor creature and cbnvey her to 
the house. She was placed in bed, aDd a 
doctor quickly brought from the settlement. 
I will not dwell on the details of this strange 
episode. Contrary to the predictions of the 
doctor, and against all appearances, the vic¬ 
tim slowly recovered. She was a beautiful 
little creature, about fifteen years old, with 
delicate features, fine black eyes, and face 
hardly, darker than that of many a white 
brunette. Her Indian name I have forgot¬ 
ten; it had something the sound of Meeta, 
and Meeta I always called her. I took a 
fancy to her from the first, and I nursed 
her myself with all the skill and tenderness 
I possessed. The doctor insisted that her sur- 
prisintffecoverv was quite as much owing to 

meiBtoliim; butdoctorshaveawayof taik- 
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tag like that. At all events, Meeta fully re¬ 
covered; and it was three months from the 
time she was taken into the house that she 
left it. During this time she had learned 
to talk English well enough to make herself 
understood. Concerning her misfortune, 
she knew absolutely nothing 'about it more 
than that she heard the report of a rifle, 
and was struck down by the bullet. I have 
always wanted to believe that it was a 
chance or stray shot; but I have always 
suspected that it was the horribly revenge¬ 
ful work of some man whose cattle had 
been driven off by the Indians. As to why 
she was such a distance from the settle¬ 
ment of the tribe, she could only say that 
she was used to taking solitary walks, and 
had protracted this one without realizing it. 
Poor Meeta 1—her story, as she tried to tell 
it in her broken English, was very affecting 
to me. It appeared that she was the cap¬ 
tive of this tribe; that she had been taken 
by them when very young, and had grown 
up among them. She was always treated 
coldly by them, and sometimes harshly; 
so she was lonely and sad continually. 
■When I discovered this, I went to my 
father and asked him to give Meeta a home 
with us. He consented, as he did to every¬ 
thing I asked, and I flew back to her, and 
eagerly told her my plan, and begged her to 
stay with me always. There seemed very 
little of the Indian nature in her as she 
heard my offer; her eyes filled with tears, 
and she put her arms round me and kissed 
me. When she could talk, she told me in 
her broken way how much she should like 
to do as I wished, but that it was impossi¬ 
ble. Why it was, she must not tell me; 
perhaps some day I would know, and then 
I would see that it was better for me that 
she had not remained with me. 

All this was Very mysterious to me then. 
I tried hard to understand what could be 
the true reason of her refusal, for I plainly 
saw that she really wanted to stay; but it 
was all a riddle. The reason has been 
made plain to me since, and I have had 
cause to thank God that the Indian girl 
persisted in having her own way. She left 
me and went back to the forest; and I felt 
heavy-hearted indeed at the thought that I 
was not to see the pretty, good little crea¬ 
ture again. But I did. 

Meeta left us about the tenth of October. 
Five days afterward, as it happen^Bour- 
mont was filled with a lively company from 


Philadelphia. jSJ^least once a year my 
father liked to have ahou* full of guests 
from the city, and to give free rein to his 
hospitality. He was in his glory on such 
occasions. The management of the house, 
the table, the whole establishment, in fact, 
was left entirely to his head man, and father 
busied bimself with the pleasures of his 
guests. He went out with them shotting 
and fishing; he had card parties and danc-. 
ing parties in the evenings, and he was 
careful that the table should present a feast 
in quantity and quality at each meal. 
Then there were a dozen different pleasant 
ways of passing the time that I need not 
stop to tell about; in brief, it was a delightful 
place and a delightful time to all. There 
were at this time at Bourraont, of tflese 
guests, a dozen gentlemen, and at least 
half that number of ladies of the families of 
some of them. I need only concern myself 
now, as I was chiefly concerned then, with 
two of them; both men. 

They were just as different as day and 
night. Harry Grafton was the son and 
heir of one of the wealthiest men in Phila¬ 
delphia; and nature had been quite as lib¬ 
eral to him as fortune promised to be. He 
was literally as handsome as an Apollo, 
splendidly educated, with a graceful ad¬ 
dress and wonderful powers of conreruVj 
tion. He could sing, he could dance, tqavl 
on every musical instrument that we had'lm 
the house, and excelled everybody there in 
hunting and fishing. In fact, he excelled 
everybody there iu hunting and • fishing. 
In fact, he excelled in everything that he- 
undertook, and made himself the admired 
of everybody. The other was Joshua Bar¬ 
ton; a rather homely retiring young man, 
who said little in company, and could nei¬ 
ther dance, play cards, nor do anything to 
amuse. He was a tutor in a Philadelphia 
college, and was said by those who knew 
him best to be very learned and very de¬ 
serving. Spite of the general homeliness 
of Iris person, he had very handsome gray 
eyes; and I had seen him once or twice 
when they lighted up his whole face, as he 
talked on some favorite subject, and when 
he talked to me alone, very pleasantly and 
sensibly. I began to think him one of the 
kind of men who have to grow into a wo¬ 
man’s favor; but I frequently heard re¬ 
marks made that were not at all compli¬ 
mentary to “ that tedious Joshua Barton.” 
There was a great contrast between the 
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two; and lookipg at the surface alone, It 
was immensely in favor of Grafton. I had 
long known both of these young men; and 
on this occasion they had not been at Bour- 
mont a week before both proposed marriage 
to me—and both the same day! I gave 
neither a decided answer; asked both for 
time to consider; and, like a dutiful child, 
went to my father and told him all about 
it. His eyes opened wide as he listened, 
and he spoke out at once when I had 
finished. 

“I’ll never seek to compel you to give 
jour hand where your heart doesn’t go, 
Bet,” he said; “ but I do hope you’ll say 
yes to Harry I In my opinion, there’s not 
another fellow like him in the country. I 
don’t say this because he’s rich, or because 
he’s handsome and full of tricks to please 
the ladies; but I think well of him because 
he’s so manly and bold, and of course he 
must be as brave as a lion. Gad! I saw 
him bring down a deer yesterday on the 
jump at full three hundred yards. Could 
Josh Barton do that? I never heard of his 
knocking a squirrel off a limb with a shot- 
jam. Some folks talk highly of Josh, and 
J suppose he is well enough, in some ways; 
hut, Lord bless me, Bet! I want you to 
marry a man. I’ve been a soldier, and a 

f od one, they say, and acted a man’s part, 
d I’d hate to take any cheaper style of 
man for a son-in-law. And from what I 
see, I believe that Harry is a brave fellow, 
and that Josh is a kind of shirk. Now you 
know what I think; do as you please 1” 
Three days passed after this conversa¬ 
tion, and I was still undecided. But for 
what followed, I think both my suitors 
would have returned to Philadelphia with¬ 
out a decisive answer. The fact was, I did 
not really know as much as I wanted to 
about either of them. Before dawn of the 
next morning I was somewhat enlightened. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in October, 
and our guests were all about the house, 
amusing themselves as best they might. I 
was in the parlor, engaged with two of the 
ladies; when, looking from the window out 
upon the lawn, I saw the face of the In¬ 
dian girl Meeta peering out from behind a 
bush. She hastily beckoned me to come 
out; and you may be sure I did so. Her 
story at this time was brief but terrible. 
With the greatest difficulty she had es¬ 
caped the espionage that was constantly 
over her, and had hastened to Bourmont to 


inform me that two hundred warriors of the 
tribe would leave the settlement at dark for 
the purpose of attacking our house. 

“But what can they want, Meeta?” I 
cried, in my surprise. 

Her reply was simply to raise her finger 
and draw a small circle on the top of her 
head. I hurried into the house, Meeta fol¬ 
lowing me, and finding my father, told him 
her report. He asked her a few questions, 
and then bade me get the guests all together 
in the parlor as soon as possible. When 
they were assembled, he abruptly gave 
them Meeta’s alarming news and said: 

“The girl tells the truth; there is no 
doubt of it. These red devils are coming 
to-night to burn the house and murder us. 
If there were time, I might start you all off 
to the settlement; but there is not time; 
they will be here in an hour; and besides, 
we don’t know but another party will at¬ 
tack the village before we can get there. 
Our only way is to fight 1” And my gal¬ 
lant father’s voice rang out with the old 
Bevolutionary enthusiasm, and his eye 
flashed as he spoke. “ Courage, my friends; 
we are not badly off. This house was built 
with a view to such attempts as this; you 
see that every window can be closed with a 
heavy oak shutter, bullet-proof; and there 
are small wooden blocks inserted in the 
stone between them, which, when pushed 
out, leave loopholes for muskets. Here are 
more than a dozen men; I have almost as 
many more among the servants, and we 
have anus and ammunition for all, and pro¬ 
visions to staud a long siege. Let us go to 
work, and give the red rascals a warm 
reception.” 

The news was heard with astonishment 
by all, and of course with terror by the wo¬ 
men ; but there was no useless crying or 
wringing of hands among them. Some of 
them, and I was one, did all that we could 
to help prepare for the defence; and though 
some were completely overcome, most of us 
behaved pretty well. The men turned In 
most manfully; and in an hour the house 
was barricaded thoroughly (as was sup¬ 
posed), and almost two dozen good defend¬ 
ers were distributed through the house, up 
stairs and down, at the loopholes, with arms 
all ready, waiting for the enemy. I sup¬ 
pose I ought to have been dreadfully fright¬ 
ened; but I was not; I was full of excite¬ 
ment, Ad anxious to do something to help. 
As for father, he was in his element; all 
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the soldier in him came to the surface at 
once, and he did not station himself at the 
loophole he had selected for himself until 
he had been over the house twice, to see 
that everything was in order, and to ani¬ 
mate the defenders. 

It was now almost dark. I was standing 
by father and looking from one of the loop¬ 
holes, when I saw a dark object creeping 
along by the fence opposite me. I eagerly 
called father’s attention to it. 

“ Where—where?” he asked. 

“Just there by the fence! Now—don’t 
you see it?” 

“ No—but you do. Here, take my rifle 
and shoot him as you would a catamount!” 

I did not hesitate a moment. He pressed 
the weapon into my hands; aud thrusting 
it from the loophole, I covered the Indian 
just as he was rising to his feet, and fired. 
He uttered a grunt and fell motionless. 
Half a dozen rifles spoke out at once from 
different parts of the house, and the terri¬ 
ble war-whoop from two hundred throats 
answered. Then there was silence for a 
few moments; the Indians had sought 
cover, and our rifles were silent. Suddenly 
there was a gleam of light —then another— 
and soon a bright flame shot up. My fa¬ 
ther groaned as he saw it. 

“The devils have stolen all the horses 
and stock, I suppose,” he said, “ and now 
they are firing the bams.” 

As the flames increased and shed a 
stronger light, it was seen that every out¬ 
building bad been fired. Several of the 
savages danced into view, uttering trium¬ 
phant yells. A volley of rifle shots pros¬ 
trated half of them, and the others fled 
yelling back to their cover. But it was not 
easy for them, in the strong light of the 
burning buildings, to find perfect conceal¬ 
ment. They could not have done a better 
thing for our defence than to set these fires; 
aud while the buildings were burning there 
was a continual succession of shots from 
the house. When the fires had died away, 
and darkness had succeeded, the savages 
made a strong attempt to batter down the 
rear door of the house with axes which 
they found in the bam. The darkness was 
so great that we could not see them; but so 
hot a fire was kept up from the loopholes in 
the door that every enemy was struck down 
who ventured up to batter at the door, and 
the attempt was abandoned. In this way 
the night passed. Our position seemed to 


be impregnable; the Indians could make 
no impression anywhere, and they with¬ 
drew before daylight, carrying their dead 
and wounded with them. The number 
was never exactly known; but from all the 
information that could be bad, it was be¬ 
lieved that our bullets struck at least 
twenty. The outside of the doors and shut¬ 
ters were full of their bullets. 

From the circumstance of my firing the 
first shot and killing the first foe, I became 
known as the “Heroine of Bounnont.” 
It turned out that the designs of the In¬ 
dians were known in advance at the settle¬ 
ment, and they were also repulsed there; 
but at least forty habitations in other places 
were burned that night, and more than a 
hundred men, women and children were 
massacred. A swift and bloody vengeance 
followed; eight hundred men were raised, 
armed and equipped within a month, and, 
led by my father, they practically annihi¬ 
lated the treacherous tribe. 

To return to the house. We all gathered 
in the parlor after the enemy had retired, 
and deep and heartfelt congratulations were 
interchanged. It appeared that no one was 
wounded in the least, 

“ But where is Harry?” my father asked. 

He was evidently not present; and no one 
seemed to know. The information came at 
last from Joshua Barton. He had been 
leaning on his musket, and now set it 
against the wall, and opened the door. 

“I would like to have the gentlemen 
come with me,” he said. “ It would he 
better for the ladies to remain here.” 

Father told me the same night just what 
Joshua said and what he did. He told 
them that during the first half hour after 
the attack, he became nervous about the 
cellar, fearing that all the windows had not 
been barricaded. He went to see; and 
while descending the cellar stairs, he saw 
two Indians dragging a man out of an 
empty barrel. _ They had tomahawked him 
before Joshua could get his gun to his 
shoulder. He shot one dead, and rushed 
With clubbed musket upon the other. The 
Indian fled, and Joshna saw him leap out 
of an open window. He quickly secured 
it; and after satisfying myself that this was 
the only one that had’ been left unsecured, 
he retiifned to the upper rooms. 

The man in the barrel was Harry Grafton. 

His end was a miserable one, Indeed; 
doubly miserable, because it gave the lie to 
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All the audacious claims of his life, to man¬ 
hood and honesty. 

“Well, well,” said my father, “I was 
never so deceived in my life. To think 
that so likely a fellow should turn out a 
miserable poltroon! And that quiet Bar¬ 
ton—how I was deceived there I Fought 
like a hero the whole time, besides killing 
the redskin in the cellar.” 

I wont make my story longer; in fact, 
there’s no need of it. Joshua and I were 
married and lived fifty years together; and 
I never had the least cause to regret my 


choice. We always lived here at Bour- 
mont; and with me, until her death, which 
occurred twenty years ago, lived ATeeta. 
She was my maid; and a most excellent 
one she was. r suppose some of you would 
like to hear some romantic ending about 
her marrying somebody; but I'm telling a 
true story, and I can’t say anything of the 
kind. There were fellows enough wanted 
to marry her; but she sent them all off. 
She wanted nothing better than to live 
with her dear mistress all her life; and she 
had her wish. 
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THE twin SHIPS. 

BY W. H. MACY. 


“I have never told you,” said Dave 
Dunn, as we sat together in the middle 
watch, on the barrel of the windlass, 
“ about the time the old Castor was burned, 
or, rather, wasn’t burned, from letting her 
caboose-pen run dry." 

“ No,” said I, “ I have never heard of it. 
Fire away, Dave, and give us the yam.” 

I composed myself at once in a comfort¬ 
able attitude, and prepared my mind to be 
well entertained. For Dave was a man of 
many adventures, and of infinite resources 
in the way of material for whiling away a 
long watch. 

“I shipped at Sydney,” he began, ‘‘In 
the barque Castor, for a whaling cruise on 
the Kiddle Ground. She was the only 
llme-julcer that ever I belonged to, and—” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ lime-juicer?’ ” 
I asked. 

“ Why, an English ship, of course.” 

“ Why are they so called?” 


“ Because all English vessels on long sea. 
voyages serve out a certain allowance of 
lime-juice to every man, at stated intervals 
of time. They are obliged to do it—by Act 
of Parliament.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. They .used to say that the main 
outfit of a Sydney whaler was made up of 
split peas, lime-juice, grog and coal-tar. 
We had pea soup seven days in a week, and 
lime-juice, according to the Act.” 

“ But they didn’t serve out coal-tar to the 
crew?” 

“ Who said they did? But they painted 
the ship with it, and in the Castor we used 
no other paint, for hull, spars or ironwork. 
All was tarred with one brush. However, 
she was a fine vessel, for all that; the usage 
was good enough, and the discipline not so 
taut as I had been used to in American 
whalers. Wo met with good luck, too, and 
were in a fair way to make a splendid voy- 
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age, when we lost our good ship—or she 
lost us, I hardly know which. 

“We were boiling out a large sperm 
whale when we * raised * more, and as it 
was necessary to keep the work going along, 
only two boats were lowered, in pursuit. I 
was in oue of these boats with the mate, 
and we chased the "whales, away several 
miles to windward, before we came up with 
them, so as to get fast,' Then the second 
mate struck first, and that gave us a con¬ 
tinuation of the stern-chase, for the whale 
proved a lively one, and kept carting him to 
windward at a smart pace. There was not 
much wind, and the ship, when we left her, 
was under easy sail, as is customary when 
trying out. The captain seemed to content 
himself with keeping sharp on a wind, on 
the same tack, intending, I suppose, to 
make a good long board, so as to fetch well 
up with us, when he did go about. So the 
consequence was, at sundown the Castor 
was nearly hull down in the Northern 
hoard, while Mr. Banks, the second mate, 
was still fast to a whale.going to windward, 
spouting clear and strong, and we in the 
larboard boat had nearly pulled.our arms 
out of the sockets trying to get up with 
him to reinforce him. Things looked, as 
our darkey midship-oarsman expressed it, 
, ‘kind o’ jubeous,’ as to being able to save 
the whale, especially as the weather looked 
indicative of squalls, and was hardly trust¬ 
worthy. 

“The mate, being a prudent man, and 
having considered all the chances, took upon 
himself, as the senior officer, to give the 
order to Mr. Banks to cut from his whale. 
This was done by certain movements up 
and down of the big waif, by means of 
which the several officers had established a 
regular code of signals for communicating 
with each other at a distance. The order 
was obeyed at once, as if his junior had 
been expecting and waiting for it; and we 
ceased our labors, letting our boat lie to for 
the second mate to come down to us. 

“By the time we had joined company, 
and were running off abreast of each other 
within talking distance, it was almost dark, 
and we could no longer see the ship. But 
we felt no uneasiness about that; she must 
soon come round on the other tack, and the 
fire from her try-works would be a grand 
beacon to help us in finding her. There 
would be no advantage in exerting our¬ 
selves hard at the oars, or in setting the 


lights in our boat lanterns; for we must see 
the ship long before those on board could 
see us. So we jogged along under our sails, 
talking about the hard luck of the day, and 
the necessity of being obliged to cut from 
the noblest whale of the season—for those 
that get away are always the biggest, a3 
every whaleman can testify—until suddenly 
‘ Light hoi’ was cried by the boatsteerer in 
the head of the boat. 

“ 4 Where away?’ said Mr. Warner, 
stooping his head to peer under the sail. 

“ 4 Here! four poiuts off the port bow.’ 

“ The mate seemed somewhat bothered. 

“ ‘ Yes—X see it now—and I suppose that 
must be our ship; but that isu’t* exactly 
where I should have looked for her.’ 

“But the light very soon flared up 
brightly, showing, beyond question, that it 
was that of a fire; and it was decided that 
the ship must have tacked sooner than was 
supposed, •which placed her in the unex¬ 
pected position. A little freshening of the 
breeze seemed to help out this theory, and 
make us fall in with it the more readily. 
Besides, no other vessel had been in sight 
during the afternoon, that we knew of. 

“‘Weil, there’s no use hurrying,’ said 
the mate. ‘Let her jog comfortably. Take 
in the jib, Tom; we can sail that muck 
faster than Mr. Banks, and we’ll just about 
keep company, if we spare him the extra 
canvas.’ 

“‘There she lights upl” shouted Tom. 
‘They must be stirring up the fires lively, 
or piling scraps on the back arches.’ 

“ ‘Old HaUett” roared Mr. Banks, in the 
other boat; and bis crew took up the cry in 
chorus.” 

I interrupted the story again, to ask Dave 
what was meant by this exclamation. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I think you will hear 
it often enough when we get on the whaling- 
ground. It is a cry raised whenever a 
bright light is seen; and everybody makes 
use of the phrase. One sings out ‘Old 
HallettF because another does; but it is 
very seldom that any oue asks the why or 
wherefore.” 

“But what is the origin of it?” 

“All, now, you’ve rather got me with 
that conundrum. The best explanation I 
have ever he aid was, that it arose from an 
old fellow of that name somewhere, who 
never went abroad without carrying a bright 
light iu a lantern. But Xcan’t say whether 
that is really the starting-point of it or not. 
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It’s like many other similar sayings, of 
quite as mysterious origin. 

“"Well, the light grew brighterand bright¬ 
er, shooting up in a fierce flame heaven¬ 
wards, until the truth gradually dawned 
upon us that the ship must be on fire I No 
light made by scraps on the try-works could 
illuminate the sky in that manner, or send 
up such tongues of flame. The order was 
given to pull ahead, and, under combined 
power of oars and sails, the boat leaped for¬ 
ward towards the distant light, the mate 
keeping his startled vision fixed upon it, with¬ 
out speaking for an hour, evidently under 
strong excitement. He no longer talked of 
keeping company with the waisfc-boafc, and 
such was the difference in the rates of speed 
of the two, that our consort was soon left 
out of hearing astern. 

“As we drew nearer, there was no longer 
any doubt that the good barque Castor w^s 
really a prey to the devouring flames. She 
had luffed up to the wind, shivering, and 
the flames were driving aft upon the main¬ 
mast and sails, while out of the stem win¬ 
dows could be seen the ruddy glare of the 
fire raging within, showing that all hope of 
Baving her was past. But most mysterious 
to us was the fact that no living soul was to 
be seen anywhere within the radius illu¬ 
minated by the burning ship. The boats 
were all gone from the cranes, and the 
davit-tackles hung dangling in the water, 
showing that the crew had taken to flight 
in a hurry. We thought it strange that 
they should not have lingered near, looking 
upon their late home until she should he 
entirely destroyed. 

“While we lay on our oars, fascinated by 
the awful sight, there was a sudden crash, 
and a gap opened in the middle of the 
seething mass; and then suddenly a pillar 
of flame shot up masthead high, so fierce 
as almost to blind us for the moment, while 
the heat was so intensified that we were 
forced to pull to increase our distance, and 
to lie well out to windward of the ship. 
The trv-works had settled through the deck, 
by the burning off of the carlines under¬ 
neath; and as the mass of brickwork fell 
down into the bottom of the ship, carrying, 
of course, the pots with it, the whole body 
of oil took fire at once, and the conflagra¬ 
tion now raged with redoubled fury. It 
was hut a waste of time to look at it longer. 
Nothing could be saved from the wreck but 
our own lives, and no time was to be lost if 
we would save even ourselves. 


11 We had not spoken any ships on the 
ground for many days, and had no reason 
to think there were any near us. The most 
available land-fall for us would be some 
part of the Australian coast, we being then 
about midway between Australia and New 
Zealand. There was no doubt that oar 
shipmates had already made the best of 
their way in that direction, having aban¬ 
doned the ship just as soon as they were 
satisfied the fire could not be subdued. 

** So, with heavy hearts, we again took to 
our oars, setting our sails too, for no time 
was to be lost. We had no provisions or 
water, beyond the little stock usually car¬ 
ried in the boats when whaling; and this, 
even by going on very short allowance, 
could not be enough to keep us alive more 
than three or four days. Luckily the wind 
favored us, and we made good progress, 
shaping our course due westward, for the 
object was to make the coast at any point 
as soon as possible. 

“You may well believe our eyes were 
strained to the utmost towards every point 
of the compass next morning, and indeed, 
at all times, day and night; but we Baw no 
vessel, nor anything of our boats. On the 
third day we made the land, to our great 
relief, as the weather looked threatening. 
But it was not until nightfall that we had 
approached near the shore, and not daring 
to attempt landing with the boats in the 
darkness, we coasted down the shore to the 
southward, towards Port Jackson Heads. 
It must have been near midnight when we 
discovered what we soon made out to be the 
light from a steamer’s chimney; and plac¬ 
ing ourselves in her way, we succeeded, by 
showing our boat-lanterns and shouting 
with the strength of our united voices, in 
arresting the attention of those on board. 
She was hove to, and never were poor sail¬ 
ors more overjoyed thau we, when, worn 
with starvation and fatigue, we found our¬ 
selves in safety on the deck of the ‘Albert,’ 
a little steam-packet which plied between 
Newcastle and Sydney. 

“ It was none too soon, either; for before 
morning one of those gales came on known 
on this coast as ‘Brickfielders,’ and which, 
blowing against the prevailing current, 
always kick up such a dangerous chopping 
sea. In our open boats, weak and exhausted 
as we were, we should, no doubt, have all 
gone to the bottom. 

“But the stout little steamer made good 
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head against the storm, and early the next 
day we gained the shelter of the beautiful 
bay which opeus up to the city ef Sydney. 
As we steamed up to the inner harbor, a 
barque was seen lying at anchor which so 
much resembled the old Castor that every 
one was astonished that two vessels could 
be found so exactly alike in hull, spars and 
rigging. 

“ ‘ Why, it is the Castorl’ said I to the 
mate. 

‘“Of course it isn’t,’ he answered, curtly. 
‘ How can it be the Castor, when we have 
seen her burned up in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean? Are ships ever resurrected 
in that manner, Pd like to ask?’ 

“ ‘ But I could swear to every rope in 
her,’ I insisted. And so I could; for before 
we were an hour older we had met our old 
shipmates, and were received with open 
arms by them on the deck of the real Cas¬ 
tor herself, as good as new.” 

“ But what ship was it you saw burning 
that night?” I asked, in astonishment. 
Por Dave had stopped, and seemed to con¬ 
sider his yarn finished. 

“ It was her tain ,” he answered. “The 
barque Pollux, of Hobart Town, which 
was whaling on the same ground with us; 
but we did not know it, not having seen 
her. The two barques had originally been 
built for the same owner, and were exactly 
alike in every particular, below and aft. 
Both had sailed out of Sydney in their early 
career; but the Pollux had been sold after¬ 
wards, and her ownership changed to the 
other colony.” 

“ Did she take fire from her try-works?” 

“ Yes. The officer of the deck was care¬ 
less enough to forget his business, and let 
the caboose-pen run dry.” 

“ B it what became of her crew?” 

“ They were picked up next day by the 
Castor, which was cruising in search of us, 
and was astonished enough when she fell in 
with/our boats full of men, where she was 
looking for only two. Our captain had 
made a miscalculation, and stood too long 
on one tack, and lost the run of us in the 
boats even before we had cut from the 
whale. And we, being misled by the light 


from the Pollux, had gone still further out 
of the course which we should have steered 
to head off our own Bhip, after she tacked.” 

“But didn’t your captain see the light of 
the burning ship?” 

“Yes, but from a long distance, and 
thought it merely another ship boiling. He 
kept well to windward, and must have 
crossed our track without being seen or 
seeing us. He held his weather-gage all 
night, and the next day, running to leeward, 
with all his mastheads double-manned, he 
fell in with and saved the four boats’ crews, 
as I said before; but nothing was to be seen 
of the ill-fated Pollux but a few charred 
fragments.” 

“ He must have soon given up the search 
for his men,” said I. 

“ Well, no. He cruised a couple of days 
ail over that vicinity, and then concluded 
rightly that we must have given up trying 
to find the ship, and made the best of our 
way towards the Australian coast, as we 
would be likely to do. He then bore up for 
port, and, having the wind in his favor, he 
arrived and anchored in Sydney just in 
time to escape the gale which we encoun¬ 
tered in the steamer. He brought iu the 
whole crew of the Pollux, and landed them 
safe and sound; but they had saved nothing 
from their ship but just what they stood In. 
And this is the whole story of how the Cas¬ 
tor wasn’t burned up, but made a very suc¬ 
cessful cruise of it. Though if we had 
been picked up and carried to some other 
part of the world, as we might have been, 
we should have always reported, and, as 
we thought, truly, that we had all been 
eye-wituesses of the destruction of our own 
Bhip by fire.” 

“How much tobacco will you give me to 
believe that yam, Dave?” 

“Don’t care a single chaw of tobacco 
whether you believe it or not. It’s all true 
—a great deal more so, at any rate, than the 
old fable about the original Castor and Pol¬ 
lux, the twin brothers, who were said to 
have been sons of old Jupiter. Yet I sup¬ 
pose you will believe that yam, because you 
read it at school.” 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


“ Should you like to hear a story of a 
•haunted house to-night, young folks?” 
asked Mrs. Johnson. 

“ O, that will be eplendldl I always like 
that kindof stories; I hope there will be a 
•hobgoblin in it,” said Carrie Blanchard. 

“So do I,” said Lizzie Hemenway. 
1 There used to be a haunted house in Bul- 
gertown, where I visited one summer, and 
all the boys and girls would run as fast as 
• they could when they passed it. Aunt Em¬ 
meline said a former owner hung himself In 
-the garret, and after that no one could live 
there without being frightened by straDge 
-noises up stairs.” 

Every one seemed pleased at the prospect 


of such a story from Mrs. Johnson; stories 
of wonder, and mystery, and unaccountable 
horrors always being popular with children, 
and Indeed grown-up people have a partial¬ 
ity to them. 

“Many years ago, in the town of Boxford, 
there lived two brothers,” commenced Mrs. 
Johnson, “ by the name of Bipley. They 
were both engaged in business, one keeping 
a grocery store, the other a dry goods store. 

“ John Bipley was the grocer, and Martin 
Bipley was the dry goods merchant. Al¬ 
though brothers, the two men were very 
different, John having such a love for 
money that he would board it, and count it 
With all the greed of a miser. But Martin 
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cared little for money, beyond enough to 
supply his daily wants, and keep his family 
comfortable. 

“ They were both young men when they 
were married, and commenced business at 
the same time. The money which they had 
to start with was inherited from their father, 
who was a hard-working mechanic, and had 
managed by diligence and economy to ac¬ 
cumulate a sum of money, not sufficient to 
be called a fortune, but enough to be proud 
of, as every cent was earned by skill and in¬ 
dustry.' Old Mr. Ripley had purchased an 
old mansion-house, built in colonial times, 
and having a very quaint appearance. There 
were a great many gables and wings; in 
fact, the house looked like a conglomeration 
of every style of architecture. There were 
one or two stone towers, almost covered 
with woodbine and ivy, hiding from view 
the small diamond-paned windows which 
lighted them. 

“At the division of the property, after the 
death of their father, this old house, with 
all its curious history, came to the share of 
John. He wanted to live in it, but his wife, 
who was rather a proud woman, preferred 
a more fashionable residence; so he let the 
mansion to a gentleman named Benson, who 
had been travelling for some months with 
his family in England and Germany. The 
Bensons had seen in their travels many old 
castles and ancient towers, and when they 
saw the old mansion belonging to the Rip¬ 
leys, they had a great desire to live in it, 
and succeeded in hiring it. 

“ Things went on very smoothly for a 
time, until at last. John Ripley, in trying to 
get more money, lost all that he had. He 
had been tempted to speculate, and failed. 
His creditors seized all his property, and 
among it was the old mansion. This was 
Bold at auction by the sheriff, and Martin 
Ripley, in order to keep the house in the 
family, bought it. He had always had an 
affection for the place; it was where he was 
born, and every room in it was endeared to 
him by some happy recollection of his boy¬ 
hood. There was .the chamber where his 
mother passed so many days during her last 
illness, and he remembered how he would, 
on his return from school, run directly to 
her room, and receive her welcome kiss and 
words of praise. Martin had always wanted 
to own this house, and he felt disappointed 
that it should have fallen to John’s lot. but 
now was a chance to buy it, and have it for 


his own. John was quite angry when he 
saw that Martin owned the old house, and he 
came forward to claim it, saying that it was 
not his house, and the sheriff had no right 
to sell it. He had given it to his son Edwin, 
some months before, and therefore it could 
not be taken to pay his debts. 

“This was very shallow reasoning; but 
John was envious to see his brother Martin 
getting along so prosperously, and he deter¬ 
mined to deprive him of the house if possi¬ 
ble. A lawsuit followed, and after being 
in court for a long time, it was decided that 
the house rightfully and lawfully belonged 
to Martin Ripley, 

“ Everybody was pleased at the result, for 
they liked Martin very much, and thought 
that the old house ought to be his. They 
gathered around and shook hands with him, 
while John stood alone, feeling keenly, his 
misfortunes. He had attempted to cheat 
his brother, and he knew it, and this very 
feeling made him unhappy. Martin notified 
the Bensons that after that date the rent for 
the house must be paid to him instead of to 
John, as heretofore. Mr. Benson willingly 
complied with this request, and thus John 
Ripley saw the old mansion pass from his 
possession. 

“ One evening, a few weeks after this, as 
Mr. Benson was sitting in his parlor alone, 
reading an interesting book, he was dis¬ 
turbed by a singular noise in the adjoining 
room, as he thought; it sounded like a muf¬ 
fled stroke, and he counted twelve such 
strokes. He laid his book down and listened, 
with his heart beating fast, as it is apt to 
do with persons who are startled. All was 
still, and Mr. Benson was about to resume 
his reading, and consider the sound he had 
heard as some harmless noise, magnified by 
his imagination, but he had scarcely fixed 
his attention on his book, when distinct and 
regular footsteps were heard, almost in the 
very room where he was sitting. Jumping 
to his feet, Mr. Benson opened a door into 
the hall, and another one into an adjoining 
room, but no one was seen or heard. 

“ His family had been abed for more than 
an hour, and there was not one of them 
that could step so heavy as that, either. It 
was a mystery that disturbed Mr. Benson; 
he found it impossible to read any longer, 
so he closed his book, locked up the house,, 
and went to bed himself. All the next day 
he thought of the strange sounds which he 
had heard the evening before, and he deter- 
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mined to watch for a repetition of them. 
At night he was again sitting alone in the 
same room, deeply absorbed in one of Haw¬ 
thorne’s quaint bewitching romances; the 
hours flew rapidly by, the fire in the grate 
burned low, and an awful stillness reigned, 
when suddenly the same peculiar smothered 
stroke was sounded twelve times. Mr. 
Benson’s hlood ran cold in his veins. He 
listened; all was still again as the grave— 
he could hear nothing but his own breath¬ 
ing. But in a minute or two the silence 
was again broken by the sound of footsteps. 
At first they seemed far off, yet nearer they 
came and nearer, until it seemed as if they 
were in the same room; but then they grew 
fainter, and seemed to be passing on, until 
the sound ceased, and all wad still again. 
Mr. Benson was sorely puzzled; he did not 
believe in ghosts or spirits; he knew that 
these noises could not occur without some 
agency, and he meant to discover what it 
was. Lighting a lamp, he visited every 
room in the old mansion. Many of them 
were unoccupied, and were only used to store 
things, or for the children to romp in. Com¬ 
ing at last to a chamber occupied by his two 
daughters, Louisa and Emmeline, he opened 
the door, and saw that they were awake. 

‘“Is that you, papa?’ asked Emmeline. 
‘You have been here before, this evening, 
have you not?’ 

“*Beenhere before!’ exclaimed Mr. Ben¬ 
ton, afraid that his children might have 
been disturbed as he was. 

“ ‘ Yes, papa; we were awakened by some 
noise, and I heard your footsteps distinctly. 
I thought that you went through our cham¬ 
ber,’ said Louisa. 

“‘Ihave been up stairs; probably you 
heard me as I went by the door,' said Mr. 
Benson, unwilling to terrify his daughters 
by telling them what he had heard. 

“ He now felt confldent that they were 
awakenedby the same singular noise which 
had startled him in the parlor. The next 
night and the next this same mystery was 
repeated, and all Mr. Beuson’s investigations 
failed to throw any light upon it. Each 
night the same noise was followed by the 
same footsteps. On the third night, Mr. 
Benson, having now become used to the 
phenomenon, was musing upon it, and try¬ 
ing to find some way to solve the problem, 
when he was startled by a succession of 
screams resounding through the hall, and 
piercing his ears with their shrillness. The 


next instant the door flew open, and Louisa 
and Emmeline rushed into his arms, white, 
trembling and terror-stricken. For some 
minutes they could hardly speak, and then 
they clung to their father, and said: 

“ ‘ O, we cannot sleep in that chamber 
again. We saw a horrible face, and heard 
dreadful sounds. Somebody is certainly in 
our room.’ 

“ Mr. Benson quieted them as well as he 
knew how, but they could n Ob be induced 
to go to their chamber again. They had 
heard the same noise as their father, and 
were trying to get asleep, when they heard 
a slight noise, and saw a hideous face flash 
outfrom the wall. The eyes were like burn¬ 
ing coals, and it grinned with teeth like the 
tusks of a wild boar. This was too much 
for the Bensons. They resolved to quit a 
house haunted so fearfully. Martin Eipley 
was astonished when he heard the cause of 
their removal; he would not believe it; but 
when the Bensons had moved away, and the 
next family were equally horrified, and 
staid there only a month, then he began to 
think that there must be some foundation 
to the stories. The fact of the house being 
haunted became known in the town, and 
exaggerated accounts were told, until but 
few persons dared to pass it in the evening. 
Of course no one would hire it, and Martin 
began to think it was a poor piece of proper¬ 
ty to own, for from disuse It was rapidly 
getting out of repair. Grass and weeds 
grew in the garden walks; fat old spiders 
spun their picturesque webs across the win¬ 
dow-panes, and whole armies of rats and 
mice raced and rioted through the deserted 
rooms. Bits of plastering fell from the 
walls, and an unhealthy dampness pervaded 
every room. Martin saw that something 
mhst be done to keep the mansion from go¬ 
ing to complete decay, and the only sure 
remedy was to remove the reputation it had 
acquired of being haunted. So he deter¬ 
mined to occupy the house himself, and de¬ 
vote his time to unravelling the dreadful 
mystery. His friends advised him not to 
undertake so hazardous a job, for they were 
sure he would regret it; but Martin had 
made up his mind, and would not be dis¬ 
suaded. He moved into the house, and 
deeply did he regret it, as we shall see. 

“ He did not have to wait long for the 
goblin noises to commence. The house had 
been aired and cleaned from cellar to attic, 
comfortable furniture had been placed in 
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some of the rooms, and Martin Ripley sat 
in the parlor, waiting for the approach of 
the hour when the sounds were usually 
heard. He was alone in the house; no one 
was willing to accompany him in the under¬ 
taking. A small table stood beside him, 
with a lamp on it, and a loaded revolver. 
He tried to read, but could not fix his atten¬ 
tion; his mind was filled with thoughts of 
ghosts aud goblins and apparitions, and he 
almost wished that some spectre would walk 
in and try to frighten him. The noise came 
at last, with its regular repetitions, and 
soon after, the footsteps were heard ap¬ 
proaching nearer and nearer, until they 
seemed to recede again, and finally were 
heard no more. Martin Ripley was con¬ 
vinced that these things were done by some 
human agency; he did not believe in disem¬ 
bodied spirits playing such pranks; taking 
his lamp aud revolver, he began a search 
through every room, opening each closet- 
door, and examining thoroughly every hid¬ 
ing-place. At length he came to the room 
once occupied by Louisa aud Emmeline 
Benson. It was a very old-fashioned cham¬ 
ber, with a great deal of panelling about it, 
and had large deep closets. Martin was 
particular in his search here, but found 
nothing. He was just leaving the room, 
when he noticed that another light besides 
his. own was glimmering on the walls. 
Turning around, he saw over the fireplace a 
horrid face—the same hideous one which 
had frightened the Benson girls so much. 
Quick as thought, Martin raised his revol¬ 


ver, and fired at the object. An unearthly; 
yell followed, aud the room was in total 
darkness. Martin’s lamp was extinguished, 
aud lie had-to grope his way from the .ehamr 
ber to the parlor, where lie could relight it. 
He then returned to the haunted room. 
Groans, as of some one in distress, were 
heard, aud in the wall was a small square 
hole, as if a panel liad been removed. Climb¬ 
ing to this aperture, Martin easily broke 
away the wood-work, and found a large re¬ 
cess inside. He entered, and was shocked 
to see liis brother John groaning on the 
floor, with his arm broken by a pistol shet. 
The tnyslery was now unravelled; John 
confessed to having haunted the house, in 
order to make it worthless to his brother. 
He had long since discovered a private en¬ 
trance to one of the old towers, completely 
hidden by woodbine; this led to a secret 
room, by a staircase constructed between the 
walls. In this room he had arranged a clock 
so that it only struck once a day, and that 
was at midnight; by muffling the bell, the 
sound was so disguised that no one would 
think it was a clock that made the noise; the 
footsteps were his when he ascended the 
hidden staircase, and the horrid face he hod 
purchased at a toyshop, illuminated it with 
a candle, and held it to the aperture in the 
wall. Martin was sorry for the injury he 
had done to his brother by using his pistol 
so hastily, and John repented of the mean 
way he had adopted to damage Martin. A 
reconciliation took place, and after that the 
brothers lived in peace and good-will.” • 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 

A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

BY UBS. H. CAMERON. 


CHAPTER I. 
sotherne court. 

A FAIB flat valley wherein a river winds 
and winds like a Btreak of light; low round¬ 
ed hills, purple with evening shadows, melt¬ 
ing away into a yellow sky; russet woods, 
wide meadows, cows waiting at the farm 
gates, wagons jogging wearily homeward 
through the lanes, and over it all the golden 
hazy glow of an autumn sunset. 

This is what Sotheme Court—red-gabled 
and many-windowed, standing aloft on the 
slope of the hills—looks down upon, whilst 
Juliet Blair, fair queen of the old house and 
of the many rich acres on every side of it, 
sits alone under the sycamore tree on the 
lawn. 

She had thrown off her hat, and the slant¬ 
ing sunlight flickered through the drooping 
branches over the small dark head and 
among the rich laces and draperies of her 
dress. Here and there a yellow leaf had 
fluttered down upon her from the tree 
above. A little shower of roseleaves lay at 
her feet, and a sleepy bumble-bee kept on 
buzzing backwards and forwards in front of 
her. 

She had neither work nor book; her slight 
hands were clasped together idly upon her 
knee, and her face was turned towards the 
fast sinking sun across the valley below. It 
needed not the warm glow of the sunshine 
to set that face alight. 

The small mobile features, the rich curves' 
of the sensitive mouth, the dark passionate 
eyes inherited from the young Spanish 
mother who has lain for years in the church¬ 
yard below, all speak of an ardent and im¬ 
pulsive nature; a nature that is intense in 
its capabilities of loving and suffering, yet 
with that strange mixture of weakness and 
recklessness, that is so often the fatal curse 
of an impetuous character. 

Miss Blair of Sotherne Court is by no 
means an unimportant personage in her na¬ 
tive county. For years she had been the 
idol of a doting father who, after the un¬ 
happy death of his young wife, in the first 
year of their marriage, had centred every 


hope and thought in the child whose birth 
had cost its mother her life. 

Miss Blair—she had never even in her 
baby days been called anything else—was, 
in her father’s eyes, a person of the greatest 
importance; everything was done with a 
view to her comfort and in accordance with 
her wishes. From the time when she could 
Bpeak her own mind—and it was pretty 
early in life that she learned to do so—Mr. 
Blair would never so much as cut down a 
tree on the estate without consulting his 
little daughter. And even when, with that 
fatality which seems sometimes to take pos¬ 
session of old gentlemen, he suddenly 
brought home a second wife when he was 
nearly sixty—a person most unsuited to 
him in every way—ho lost no time in mak¬ 
ing Mrs. Blair number two understand that 
she was to be but nominal mistress in the 
house that was eventually to belong to his 
young daughter. 

Mrs. Blair sat for two years at the head 
of her husband’s table, and then the old 
man died; and the day after the funeral 
Juliet, who at seventeen was fully conscious 
of her new dignities, sailed up to the post 
of honor at the dinner-table, and motioned 
to her stepmother to take the place at the 
side which she had hitherto occupied her¬ 
self; a position which Mrs. Blair was far 
too wise a woman to dispute. 

For Juliet was now mistress where she 
had been but daughter. The house and all 
the broad lands were hers, and the widow 
was left with only a modest jointure, to 
which Juliet at once, in accordance with 
her father’s wishes, added the request that 
she would make her home at Sotherne 
Court as long as it should suit them both to 
live together. 

Mrs. Blair accepted the offer, as she her¬ 
self would have said, “ in a right spirit.” 
People said it was an unjust will and hard 
upon her; but, if she thought so herself, she 
never said so, nor gave Juliet for a moment 
to understand that she was otherwise than 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

A guardian and trustee had been ap¬ 
pointed to the young heiress; a certain Col- 
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onel Fleming, the son of an old college 
friend of Mr. Blair’s, who held a military 
appointment at Bombay, where he had 
been for many years. When Mr. Blair died 
it was not considered necessary for Colonel 
Fleming to come home. A great many let¬ 
ters passed between him and Mr. Bruce, 
the family solicitor; sundry papers and doc¬ 
uments were sent out to him, which he 
duly signed and returned; and he wrote 
two letters to his young ward, whom he 
had not seen since she was five years old. 

After that Juliet heard nothing more of 
her guardian for several years, and privately 
hoped she might not in any way be trou¬ 
bled with him. But when she was twenty- 
one there were sundry alterations in rents, 
and transfers of leases, an accumulation of 
voluminous accounts, and so much business 
of different kinds to be gone through, that 
Mr . Bruce deemed it advisable to have the 
advice and presence of Miss Blair’s guar¬ 
dian. He therefore wrote to Bombay and 
urged him to come home. 

Colonel Fleming thought Miss Blair and 
the Sotheme estates an intolerable nuisance. 
He had lived in India for so many years 
that he had lost his interest in England, 
and he had no particular desire to come 
home. It had always been a puzzle to him 
why Mr. Blair, who had been very kind to 
him many years ago, when he was quite a 
young fellow just joining his regiment, 
should have chosen him, of all people, to be 
his daughter’s guardian. As long as it en¬ 
tailed no trouble he did not so much object 
to it; but when it came to going home to 
look after all these things which he hardly 
understood—why, it was a nuisance, no 
doubt. Still, if Mr. Bruce considered it es¬ 
sential, of course it must be done. 

Mr. Bruce did consider it essential, and 
Colonel F.eming came home. 

Colonel Fleming has now been at Sotheme 
Court a week, and for several hours in the 
day he and Mr. Bruce, who is also staying 
in the house, are closeted together over the 
accounts; after which the keeper is scut in 
with Miss Blur’s compliments to ask 
whether they would like to shoot, and the 
two gentlemen go off together after the 
pheasants. 

Ferhaps it is the good shooting, or the 
quiet and peace of the country, or the luxu¬ 
rious ease of the comfortable old house, or 
perhaps it is all these things together and 
something more; but Colonel Flemingisin¬ 


expressibly charmed and soothed by the life 
at Sotheme Court, and he begins to hope 
these accounts and papers which he dreaded 
so much at first may last for many days 
longer. Juliet, from her seat under the 
walnut tree, catches sight of the sportsmen 
as they come wandering homewards; she 
puts on her hat and goes to meet them 
coming up the hill. 

Hugh Fleming thinks he never saw a 
sweeter type of womanhood than this girl 
who is his ward, and yet almost a stranger 
to him. Juliet is in black, a rich heavy 
silk deeply trimmed with lace (she never 
wears any but the handsomest dresses), a 
white shady straw hat over her eyes, and a 
knot of scarlet geraniums in the front of her 
dress; and she come3 towards him with a 
little timid smile that somehow cannot be 
usual to the imperious Miss Blair. 

In after years he often thought of her as 
he saw her that evening. 

“Have you had good sport?” 

She looked at her guardian; but little Mr. 
Bruce, fat and fussy, with his face very red 
from his walk, and his hat pushed far off 
his bald head, answered her: 

1‘ Capital, my dear, capital. Bigley wood 
is as good covert as ever; and I can tell you, 
Miss Blair, you have got a guardian who is 
a firstrate shot!” 

“Iam afraid I am wasting my time dread¬ 
fully, Juliet,” says Colonel Fleming, turn¬ 
ing to bis ward. He called her Juliet from 
the first in his letters, and he cannot drop it 
now. “ I have done no work to-day to 
speak of.” 

“ The more time you waste at Sotherne 
the better I shall be pleased. Colonel Flem¬ 
ing,” answers Juliet, with her little gra¬ 
cious-hostess manner. “Besides, in such 
lovely weather it would be a sin to be in¬ 
doors. We shall not get many more such 
summer days in October.” 

“ No, indeed.” And then they saunter 
homewards together, the two men one on 
each side of her. 

Mr. Bruco begins chattering about the 
people at the farm—Joe Biggs, who has set 
up a public in the village; Mary Hale, who 
wauts to be infant school-mistress—and a 
hundred oilier little local topics which he 
and Juliet have had in common for years, 
and which Miss Blair, as Lady Bountiful of 
the parish, is bound to be consulted about. 

And Colonel Fleming walks on beside her 
in silence. He is a tall slight man, with a 
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soldierly upright figure that makes him look 
younger than he is; there are deep lines 
scored upon his face, and silver streaks in 
bis dark hair and mustache; and he is tan¬ 
ned, and bronzed, and weather-beaten by 
the Eastern skies. He is by no means a 
handsome man, and yet the strongly marked 
features have a charm of their own that 
almost gives the effect of beauty. 

Juliet keeps covertly glancing up at him 
from beneath her dark lashes, but, if he 
sees her, he does not seem to do so; his eyes 
are fixed on the house in front of them. 

Juliet, imperious little queen, accustomed 
to have everything her own way, and tired, 
perhaps, of good Mr. Bruce and his voluble 
stories, gets impatient. 

“You are very silent, my guardian; what 
are you thinking of?” 

“Of you, my ward,” answers Hugh, 
turning to her with one of those sudden 
smiles that are so fascinating on a grave 
stern face. 

“Of me!” she cries, flushing up with 
pleasure. 

“ Yes, of you, Juliet, as you were years 
ago, when I was last at Sotherne, a little 
dancing bright-eyed child, clinging on to 
your father’s hand; an impetuous, self- 
willed little monkey you were, I remember. 
I was wondering if you were much altered 
now—now that I find you a tall stately 
young woman, with ever so many lovers.” 

“You will find me pretty self-willed still, 
especially about the lovers]” said Juliet, 
laughing. 

“Akl I have no doubt.” 

And Juliet blushes rather prettily; she 
could hardly have told why. 

And so they come to the house. 

“ How is your stepmother’s headache?” 
asks Colonel Fleming, as he makes way for 
Juliet at the doorway. 

“ 0, she wont appear again to-day,” an¬ 
swers the girl, carelessly. 

“ She seems a great invalid.” 

“0, dreadful!” says Juliet, with a little 
sneer that her guardian thinks rather un¬ 
becoming. 

Mrs. Blair does not appear at dinner-time, 
so the three dine and spend the evening 
alone; a quiet peaceful evening. Old Mr. 
Bruce gets drowsy after the good cookery 
and the excellent wine, and dozes in his 
armchair; Juliet, at her piano, crones over 
all sorts of dreamy old songs to herself one 
after the other; and Colonel Fleming sits 


bolt upright under the reading-lamp at the 
centre-table, with a volume of Napier’s 
“ Peninsular War ” in his hand. 

It is a book he professes to admire im¬ 
mensely; but, if any one had taken the 
trouble to watch him narrowly this even¬ 
ing, it might have been seen that during a 
whole hour he has turned over only one 
page, and that his eyes were fixed over the 
top of the book on to the fire beyond. 

Now and then, as some familiar old strain 
comes from the singer behind him, a sort of 
spasm of paiu fleets rapidly across his stem 
features; but for that you might imagine 
his thoughts to be far away. . 

“ When thou art near me sorrow seems to fly; 

And then I feel, as well I may, 

That on this earth there dwells no one so blest 
as I! 

But; when thou leav’st me, doubts and fears 
arise, 

And darkness comes where ail before was light 

The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 
And, when they leave me, all within is night;” 

sings Juliet, with her rich contralto voice, 
trembling with a tenderness aud passion of 
which she herself is hardly conscious. 

“Sing that again,” says Colonel Fleming, 
as the last notes died away. 

“ Do you like it? I did not know you 
were listening; it is one of my pets.” 

And once more the sweet old song rings 
through the silent room. 

But she is conscious of an audience this 
time, and does not sing it quite so well. 

He does not Interrupt her again. 

Old days, old scenes, conjured up by the 
quaintly sweet song, are coursing rapidly 
through his brain. He sees once more 
through the mist of years a rose-covered 
cottage near a wood, an open window, him¬ 
self a happy penniless lieutenant, leaning 
outside against the window-sash, listening 
to a sweet voice that sings over again: 

“ The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 
And, when they leave me, all within is night." 

And then, from the gloom towards him, ad¬ 
vances a girl with blonde head and blue 
eyes; who stretches out her hands to him 
for one moment-one moment, and Bhe is 
gone; and he secs only a face; the same 
face, but cold, and white, and impassive, as 
he saw her last—ahl God, in her coffin I 

“O my darling, my lost darling!” he 
murmurs below his breath. 

And meanwhile Juliet; at the piano, Is 
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singing a joyful song about hope, and new 
life, and lo.ve that never dies. 

She is nothing to him, this dark-eyed girl 
with her passionate voice; it is but a ficti¬ 
tious tie that has bound them together. He 
knows her not; she has no part in his life 
or in his past; she does not even remind 
him in the faintest degree of that other who 
has gone, and whose memory is dearer to 
him than the sight of all other women; and 
yet there is a something in this imperious 
girl who is haughty to all others, and who 
yet can be humble with him—who is a 
queen, and yet a child—that attracts him 
wonderfully. 

Colonel Fleming throws Napier’s “Pe¬ 
ninsular War” impatiently aside, and 
walks across the room to the back of her 
chair. 

“You have given me a great deal of 
pleasure by your singing, Juliet; a great 
deal of pleasure, and a great deal of pain.” 

“ Fain?” she asks, looking at him inquir- 
ingly; “I am sorry for that; but if the 
pleasure has been greater than the pain—” 

“ 1 don’t say that; the pleasure was pain. 
The two are often so mixed up as to be in¬ 
distinguishable. You are perhaps too 
young to know this.” 

“ No, indeed, I understand you perfectly. 
Was it my singing that pained you?” 

“ It recalled the past,” he answered, al¬ 
most sternly. 

She looked at him a little curiously. What 
was his past? she wondered. 

“ It is that old song; I am very sorry; I 
will never sing it again.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear child. I told 
you the pain was pleasant; and I dare say I 
shall often ask you for it.” He laid his 
hand lightly on hers as he spoke, in a man¬ 
ner that was almost fatherly. Juliet hardly 
seemed to appreciate it; she rose and began 
putting away her music. 

“If you will excuse me for saying so, I 
cannot help thinking that there is some¬ 
thing morbid and unreal in trying to foster 
and cherish the memory of any sorrow that 
is long ago gone by. Is it not a proof that 
the trouble is a trouble no longer if we have 
to make a perpetual effort of conscience to 
keep it alive?” 

She could not tell what made her say this, 
not kindly nor gently, but rather bitterly 
and hardly. Colonel Fleming looked at her 
for an instant in astonishment, and then 
said, somewhat coldly: 


“ If you were older you would perhaps 
understand better how some things in one’s 
life are so part of one’s self that no effort is 
required either to forget or to remember 
them. I trust, my dear Juliet, that you 
may never find out this by experience." 

And then he turned away and took up his 
“Peninsular War” again. But afterwards, 
in the night, he lay awake long and thought 
much of her words. They had cut him like 
a knife when she had spoken them, but, 
after all, was she not perhaps right? Was 
the memory of that dead girl indeed a liv¬ 
ing sorrow to him, or bad the sorrowing for 
her become a habit, or almost, as Juliet had 
said, an effort of conscience? Colonel 
Fleming found that he could give no satis¬ 
factory answer to these questions. 

Meanwhile, Juliet had gone to bed in a 
great fit of indignation against herself. 
Why had she spoken so to him? Why had 
she shocked and startled him with her un¬ 
kind and heartless words? What had pos¬ 
sessed her? 

She could not say. Only she knew that 
she felt a blind unreasoning hatred against 
that “ past ” of which he had spoken so re¬ 
gretfully, and yet so tenderly—a woman, of 
course! What past can a man have in a 
woman’s eyes that is not connected with 
her own sex? 

But how foolish of her to imagine that 
her guardian, Colonel Fleming, old enough 
nearly to be her father, had had no such 
past, no woman to love or to deceive him in 
all the years he had lived 1 

And, after all, what could it matter to 
her—Juliet Blair—whether this were so or 
not? She asked herself this last question 
several times over, and ended by answering 
it to herself very definitely before she went 
to sleep. Decidedly no; it did not matter 
to her in the least 1 


CHAPTER II. 
mbs. nr. air’s first move. 

The following morning found Colonel 
Fleming to all appearance hard at work in 
the library. The table was covered with 
papers and books—big parchment deeds, 
account books of all sizes and kinds, letters, 
and notebooks full of pencil memoranda; 
and in front of them all sat Miss Blair’s 
guardian, with his forehead leaning on one 
hand and a pen in the other. 
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Mr. Bruce had set him his task, and left 
'him, if the troth most be told, to slink away 
and read the morning papers. 

“It is quite necessary that you should 
understand the nature of all these things, 
my dear sir,” he had said; “if you will 
kindly read these deeds very carefully 
throngh and go over the Holmby farm ac¬ 
counts, I will look in upon you by-and-by 
and see how you are getting on. I should 
only bewilder you if I were to stay with you 
now, and it is perfectly simple, my dear sir, 
perfectly simple, I assure you.” And with 
that Mr: Bruce had retired to the breakfasts 
room, with the “ Times ” under his arm, 
chuckling inwardly at the prospect of a 
good hour’s quiet read before he need in 
any way disturb the labors of the much be¬ 
wildered colonel. 

The library windows opened on to the 
rose garden, and there among the late au¬ 
tumn roses, with a basket and a pair of big 
scissors, wandered Juliet, cutting a few 
flowers, and clipping off a dead leaf or a 
drooping branch here and there; not doing 
much good thereby, and considerably dis¬ 
turbing the peace of mind of the head gar¬ 
dener, who hovered about in the distance 
eyeing her suspiciously. 

A pretty graceful figure in perpetual mo¬ 
tion, passing and repassing continually be¬ 
fore the library windows;—what a fatal dis¬ 
traction for a man with sheets of dry ac¬ 
counts spread out before him, for which the 
beauty of the morning alone made him feel 
sufficiently disinclined I 

To do Miss Blair justice, she was quite 
unconscious of beihg watched. The writ¬ 
ing-table in the library was not close to the 
windows, and there were muslin draperies 
in front of them, which made it difficult to 
see plainly into the room from the sunshine 
outside, even if it had occurred to her to 
look that way, which it did not. 

Juliet knew that she was handsome, but 
I doubt if Bhe often thought about it. It 
was not as a beauty that Bhe estimated her¬ 
self. She had plenty of self-esteem, but it 
was as Miss Blair, the owner of Sotheme, 
whose position gave her a right to a voice 
in everything that concerned her native 
county, who indeed had a right to a vote— 
she often said indignantly—as much right 
as Squire Travers and Sir George Ellison, 
her neighbors on either side! If Juliet val¬ 
ued herself at all, it was in this light, and 
not at all on account of her beauty. 


Moreover, Juliet was singularly simple^ 
minded. She flitted about among her resets 
because she wanted some flowers for her 
drawing-room, and enjoyed cutting them 
herself, without a passing thought of what 
sort of a picture it was she made, as she 
moved to and fro before the windows. 

Meanwhile Colonel Fleming was looking 
at her intently. How graceful she was I 
How beautiful I And what a fine character 
was traced on that open fearless face 1 How 
wonderfully she interested him! Was it 
not certainly his duty as her guardian to 
study her character and learn to understand 
and know her thoroughly? Of course she 
was nothing to him personally; a mere 
child, albeit a most charming one. She had 
not the sweet gentleness of that other wo¬ 
man who was the love of his life, and who 
was dead; but, after all, that did not matter 
to him, for of course she was nothing, never 
could be anything to him of that kind; all 
that sort of thing was over and done with 
for him forever. He was her guardian; 
simply and solely her guardian, and she his 
ward, his child almost. And surely it was 
most proper and mo3t right that he should 
try and win her affection and confidence; in 
order that he might obtain that influence 
over her which her poor father would cer¬ 
tainly have wished him to exercise. 

Just at this point of his reflections there 
came shambling across the lawn towards 
Miss Blair a tall loosely built young fellow 
about three-and-twenty. He had fair 
straight hair, and blue eyes, in one of which 
was stuck an eyeglass, and a pale but not 
bad-looking face, with fairly good features 
set in a little straw-colored frame of young 
whiskers. 

He came and stood behind Juliet as she 
bent over her rosebushes, looking very ner¬ 
vous and shy, and didn’t seem to know 
quite what to do with his arms and legs. 

“Hallo, Cisl” she said, turning round 
suddenly upon him; “I didn’t see yon. 
How are you?” And she put out two fin¬ 
gers to him. 

Cecil Travers took the fingers, pressed 
them adoringly between both his hands, 
and bent over them in speechless worship. 

“Home for yonr holidays, Cis?” said 
Juliet, unconcernedly snipping off a rose 
with her disengaged hand and not looking 
at him as she spoke. 

“Holidays I Ton mean vacations I” an¬ 
swered the youth, rather indignantly; “ why 
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—what are you thinking of, Juliet? Don’t 
you know that I have left Oxford for good 
now? I have been in Scotland shooting 
lately,” he added, rather grandly. 

“ O—ah I yes, Iforgot,” said Juliet, coolly 
going on with her snipping and clipping. 

He stood by her for a minute or two in 
silence, watching her. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me at all, 
Juliet? Here have I been away two months, 
and I thought you would be glad to see me 
back, and you don’t speak to me, you don’t 
even look at me!” 

“lam very sorry, Cis; lam sure I don’t 
mean to be unkind to you; what shall I say 
to you? 1 hope you have enjoyed yourself 
—how is your father? and have you brought 
any message from Georgia? and—why, Cis!” 
turning upon him and looking at him for 
the first time full in the face, “ why how 
your whiskers have grown 1” 

Now, if there is anything a young man of 
three-and-twenly, who has left college and 
considers himself in every way a man, hates, 
loathes and detests, it is to have remarks 
made upon his improved looks, height or 
hirsute adornments, especially when, as in 
this case, the remark is made laughingly by 
the object of his affections, whom he wor¬ 
ships and adores, and to whom he has been 
in tiie habit of writing the most passionate 
and despairing love sonnets, sitting up late 
every night composing them for the last 
two years, and then bnming them in the 
candle before getting into bed. 

Juliet, fair object of all my hopes and fears, 
For whom I nightly shed these bitter tears, 
Low bowed beneath thy feet I lie, 

BmU« once upon me, or I die— 

ran the last of these productions. Luckily 
Juliet had never seen any <Jt them, or how 
she would have laughed 1 
And now this divinity for whom he said 
he filed tears nightly, and under whose feet 
he was supposed to be stretched at full 
length occasionally, looked at him with 
those great deep eyes of hers, which in an¬ 
other epic poem he had compared to the 
■tars of heaven, and told him deliberately 
that his whiskers had grown I 
“ H you can’t find anything better than 
that to say, I’d better go,” he said, turning 
away with a very red face. 

“My dear Cis, don’t be so silly." And 
she held out her hand to him, which, of 


course, he seized upon, and came back close 
to her at once. 

“ If you wont stare at me in that lacka¬ 
daisical way, I shall have plenty to say to 
you, and of course I am delighted to see 
you back. Here I hold my basket for me, 
and then I can go on with my roses and 
talk at the same time. Now, let me see; 
what news have I? O, you know my guar¬ 
dian is here?” 

“So I heard. What a nuisance I” said 
Cis, quite restored to felicity, and following 
her about with the basket in both hands. 

“ Not at ail,” said Miss Blair, with dig¬ 
nity; “I like Colonel Fleming very much.” 

“ You didn’t think you would before he 
came, and I suppose he is a stupid dried-up 
old fogy.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” answered Juliet, 
sharply, with an indignant flush on her face 
—she could hardly have told why. “ Col¬ 
onel Fleming is a most charming mac, and 
I wont hear him spoken of disrespectfully; 
and, Cis, if you can find nothing to say but 
what is rude and disagreeable—Here I give 
me the basket.” 

“ 0 Juliet, Juliet! don’t be angry with 
me; don’t take the basket away; I’ll say 
anything you like.” And between them 
the basket rolled to the ground, spreading 
the roses about on the lawn. Cis took the 
opportunity of catching hold of Juliet’s 
hand and pressing it eagerly, whilst she 
burst out laughing at his agitated and pite¬ 
ous countenance. 

And Colonel Fleming, inside the library, 
leaned both elbows on the table and looked 
on frowning. “ Confound that Impudent 
puppy 1” he muttered. He could not hear 
their voices, but the acting of the little 
scene was pretty plain to him. 

The young fellow’s adoring looks, the 
way he bent over her hand, the half-quarrel, 
the reconciliation, and then the scuffle over 
the basket, and Juliet’s merry laughter—it 
was all such a natural little love scene to be 
enacted between two young people on a 
sunny morning among the rosebushes. 

“Ah, I see you are looking at them. Don’t 
they make a pretty picture together?” said 
a soft suave voice behind his chair. 

Colonel Fleming jumped up hurriedly. 
Behind him stood a lady in the most be¬ 
coming of lilac cashmere morning-gowns, 
softened by rich Valenciennes lace at the 
throat and wrists. She leaned one elbow 
on the top of his armchair and held up a 
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gold eyeglass through which she looked ad¬ 
miringly at the young people outside in the 
garden. • 

She might have been eight or nice and 
thirty, and had evidently been, indeed she 
still was, a very pretty woman. Her hair, 
fair and soft, if a little thin, was billowed 
up into numberless curls and puffs above 
her smooth white forehead, and surmounted 
by the tiniest and daintiest Yalenciennes 
lace cap. Her complexion was of that inde¬ 
scribably delicate transparency which sug¬ 
gests irresistibly the presence of rose-pow¬ 
der and veloutine; her eyes, blue and large, 
although a little cold and hard, were traced 
round their lids with a dark line which 
surely nature alone could never have drawn 
there; and her lips were of that brilliant 
coral hue which no young blood of twenty 
ever gave; in a word, we all know the sort 
of woman—a beautiful make-up—the de¬ 
tails were revolting, but the whole effect 
was enchanting. 

“Such a pretty picture I” said this lady, 
again referring to the couple in the garden, 
who by this time had moved off nearly out 
of sight. 

“Mrs. Blair! good-morning. I hope your 
headache is better to-day," said Colonel 
Fleming, as he jumped up with a start that 
was almost guilty. 

“A little better, thanks,” she answered, 
with a resigned sigh, sinking down into a 
low armchair. “lama sad sufferer, you 
know; the circumstances of my life have 
quite shattered my health — quite shat¬ 
tered!" she repeated, with a wan melan¬ 
choly smile. 

“ Indeed, I am very sorry you have such 
bad health,” answered he, not knowing 
quite what form of sympathy was expected 
of him. 

“However—ah, welll I don’t wish to 
speak of myself, Colonel Fleming; I never 
think of myself, as you well know. It was 
of that dear child we were speaking—our 
child, I might almost call her, might I not?” 
And here Mrs. Blair looked up at him with 
a smile that was almost seraphic. 

The colonel bowed stiffly. It was but a 
few minutes ago that in his own thoughts 
he had called Juliet his child, and felt quite 
fatherly towards her; but that was before 
the appearance of that lovesick-looking 
youth; and, moreover, the notion of a joint 
property in her with Mrs. Blair was not al¬ 
together agreeable to him. 


“ You see how it all is with our dear 
child, don’t you, Colonel Fleming?” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Blair. 

“ Indeed I I hardly know what you refer 
to.” 

“Aha! slymanl” said the lady, tapping 
him sportively with her fan. “Ah, you 
gentlemen always pretend to be so impas¬ 
sive in matters of love. How love is my at¬ 
mosphere, my life 1 I worship a love affair. 
To see two young hearts drawn together in 
pure confiding affection, is a sight to make 
angels weep with joyl” And here Mrs. 
Blair, to show her sympathy with the an¬ 
gels, applied the corner of her lace pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes, looking furtively 
at it afterwards to make sure that she had 
not rubbed off any of the bismuth. 

Colonel Fleming pushed his hand into his 
trousers pockets, stared at his own feet, 
lifted his eyebrows, and said, “Ah, yes; 
very true!” with the air of one who expects 
shortly to be hanged, after the manner of 
men in such embarrassing circumstances. 

“ So sure you would agree with me,” mur¬ 
mured the widow, with a sigh. “ You will 
feel, I am sure, what a comfort it must be 
to me to see everything going on so well 
with my darling Juliet and Cecil Travers— 
so suitable in every way; in position, in 
fortune, in mind, and in age—don’t you 
think it a great thing for people to be well- 
matched in age, Colonel Fleming?” And 
here she glanced up at him with a little 
cunning look in her cold blue eyes. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Blair; but you your¬ 
self—” 

“Ah, don’t speak of my unhappy life! 
pray spare me allusions to my widowed 
state. It is because, alas, I felt the dis¬ 
crepancy myself; because, because—" Here 
a gentle fit of sobs interrupted her, and she 
retired again behind her handkerchief. 

“My dear Mrs. Blair!” remonstrated 
Hugh Fleming, feeling more and more ill at 
ease. “Iam sure I am quite distressed to 
have recalled anything painful; pray, for¬ 
give me.” 

“Say no more, dear friend,” said the 
lady, holding out a white hand towards 
him, which common politeness forced him 
to hold for a moment in his own. “ Say no 
more; I know your good heart, I can appre¬ 
ciate the delicacy of your sentiments; but 
to return to our beloved girl. Is it net a 
comfort to think that a husband is already 
found for her; one who is suitable to her. 
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so desirable in every wey, and so devoted'to 
her, so denoted, to her?” 

“Ain I to understand, Sirs. Blair, that 
your stepdaughter is engaged to this Mr.— 
Mr. Travers?” said Colonel Fleming, with 
a cold stiffness which he in vain attempted 
to conceal. 

Again Mrs. Blair looked up at him with a 
quick sly glance of curiosity. 

“Well, not engaged exactly,” she re¬ 
sumed, looking down again and smoothing 
out the soft folds of her dress. “ I suppose 
to say engaged would perhaps be rather 
premature; but the dear children under¬ 
stand each other thoroughly. Cecil is most 
eager, dear fellow, but Juliet is a little coy 
and uncertain as yet. Of course girls are 
always timid in such cases, as I was myself, 
X well remember!” with a little sigh over 
the recollection. 

“Ah, then Juliet is not quite so devoted 
as the young man 1” said Hugh, with a lit¬ 
tle smile. 

“ Now, now, colonel, you mustn’t be hard 
on the dear child. No lack of tenderness 
and heart there, I can assure you. But 
girls ought to hang back a little, and it has 
been so long planned and arranged for her 
—her dear father was so anxious, and set¬ 
tled it all long ago with old Mr. Travers— 
and he spoke of it on his deathbed, he did 
indeed, almost with his dying breath; and 
tile properties adjoining and all make it so 
very important—and Mr. Bruce and I of 
course have always felt it our duty to place 
It before her, and we do hope, Colonel Flem¬ 
ing, that we may count upon your support 
and influence in this matter, as you know 
Bhe must have your consent before she mar¬ 
ries. I do hope you will not let any iittie 
dislike you may feel to the scheme stand in 
the way of her dear father’s last wishes.” 

“I, my dear madam! what can yon be 
thinking of? I have no dislike whatever to 
any scheme for Miss Blair’s happiness; my 
only wish is to do what is best and most de¬ 
sirable for her; what other object could I 
pos ibly have?” 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear friend,” mur¬ 
mured Mrs. Blair, again putting forth her 
hand, which Colonel Fleming was again 
obliged to take; it was a very pretty hand, 
as he could not help noticing as he bowed 
over it. Boor woman, Bhe seemed very de¬ 
voted to Juliet’s interests, and if she was a 
little affected and gushing, why, was It not 
a sweet feminine failing? And then she 


was a pretty woman still, in spite of the 
pearl powder and rouge, a very pretty wo¬ 
man ; a graceful figure, too, he further re¬ 
flected. And so he did not feel very hard¬ 
hearted towards her, although she had man¬ 
aged to worry him considerably about Ju¬ 
liet. After all, said Hugh Fleming to him¬ 
self, impatiently, what did it matter to him, 
as long as the boy was steady, and fond of 
her, and a suitable match, as no doubt he 
was? That was all he, Colonel Fleming, 
had to do with it. She might possibly be 
worthy of better things, but then women 
are always fond of throwing themselves 
away. Nine out of ten clever women are 
fools in that one matter alone, the matter of 
the men they marry. If Juliet had set her 
heart on this lanky youth, and her father 
had wished it, and her stepmother and Mr. 
Bruce also were in favor of it—why, there 
seemed nothing more left for him to do but 
to set the bells a-ringing and to give her 
away with a smiling face. And then one 
comfort of it would be that his guardian¬ 
ship would be over, and he would go back 
again to India, and wash his hands of the 
whole business forever. Yes, it was much 
the best thing for everybody concerned, and 
would simplify matters very much for him¬ 
self. 

And then he ronsed himself with a half- 
impatient sigh to listen to Mrs. Blair, who 
was still going over the many advantages of 
the match. 

“He has known her all her life, you 
know, and so thoroughly understands and 
appreciates the dear girl; and, being the 
only son, of course he comes into whatever 
money there will be, as well as the property. 
The daughters have their mother’s fortune. 
Nice clever girls the Misses Travers are, and 
so fond of darling Juliet—they make quite 
a sister of her already; indeed, the whole 
family are ready to welcome her with open 
arms. I am so glad to have had this talk 
with you, Colonel Fleming, and to have se¬ 
cured your sympathy in the matter. I felt 
so sure that your admirable good sense 
would make you take the same view of the 
subject that I do; though I fear you don’t 
care so much for the sentiment of love as I 
do, you naughty, heartless, matter-of-fact 
man i” And here Mrs. Biair again brought 
her fan playfully into action. 

“ I certainly am not given much to think¬ 
ing about love affairs, If that Is what yon 
mean, Mrs. Blair,” said Colonel Flemings 
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good-temperedly. “The position o£ a father 
to a full-grown young woman is a new one 
to me.” 

“Ah, yes; and you so thoroughly put 
yourself into the place of her dear father, 
don’t you, Colonel Fleming? So nice of 
youl” and again went that covert glance up 
at him from those sharp-looking eyes. This 
time Colonel Fleming caught the look and 
it set him thinking. 

Had this pretty passee beauty, with her 
silly gushing affection and her civil speeches 
to himself, any double meaning in all that 
she was saying? Was she cloaking a secret 
enmity under the guise of friendship and 
frankness? or, gracious heavens 1 had she 
read him better even than he could read 
'himself? 

And through all the tanned bronze of his 
weather-beaten face, Colonel Hugh Flem¬ 
ing turned red at the bare idea of what she 
might have seen, or might have fancied that 
she had seen, of his innermost thoughts. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE TBA.VER3 FAMILY. 

Bathes more than three miles distant 
-from Sotherne Court stands Bradley House, 
the residence of Hr., Hrs., Master, and the 
Hisses Travers. It is along, low, irregular, 
white building, with no architectural beau¬ 
ty, and in a very dilapidated condition in¬ 
deed. The mouldy plasteris peeling off the 
walls in many places, the window-sashes 
and door-frames have been guiltless of paint 
for years, the garden is weed-grown and un- 
•cared for, the chickens and dogs wander 
alike unreproved over the once trim Italian 
parterre in front of the drawing-room win- 
.dows. In a word, the general appearance 
-of the house is poverty-stricken and neglect¬ 
ed. And yet Squire Travers is not at all a 
poor man; he has a good moderate fortune 
-derived from a small but compact property, 
which if it does not show quite the same 
high standard of model farming as do the 
adjoining acres of his wealthier neighbor, 
Hiss Blair, is still fairly cared for and pro¬ 
ductive. Moreover his wife has a few thou¬ 
sands of her own, quite enough to portion 
off hiB unmarried daughters comfortably. 
There is no reasonable cause why the plas¬ 
ter andpalnt should be dropping off the out- 
wide of the house unheeded and unrepaired, 
nor why the Turkey carpet in the dining¬ 


room should be threadbare,-ahd 'the stairs 
carpetless, nor why the whole of the anti¬ 
quated mahogany furniture should be drop¬ 
ping to pieces unmended all over the house. 

No reasonable cause I have said—no; but 
there was a cause, and many people, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Travers herself, and also her son 
Cecil, and her daughter Mary, considered 
the cause a very unreasonable one indeed. 

For Squire Travers kept the hounds, and 
for a man of small property and moderate 
means, to divert those moneys which should 
by rights have been spent on the paperer, 
the painter, the upholsterer and the cabinet¬ 
maker, upon hounds and horses, huntsmen 
aud whip’s wages, and compensation to 
farmers, was felt by sundry members of his 
family to be a grievance indeed. But old 
Thomas Travers had kept the hounds for 
years, as his father had done before him, 
and he often said he would starve himself 
and his family on bread and water sooner 
than give them up. 

H you will go round to the stables at the 
back of the house you will see a very differ¬ 
ent state of things. There in the red-tiled 
courtyard, kept as clean and neat as the 
deck of a yacht, the numerous grooms and 
stable-boys are bustling backwards and for¬ 
wards, in and out of the long rows of stalls 
and loose boxes which take up two sides of 
the square; no lack of paint and plaster 
herel The stalls are light and .airy, the 
woodwork is polished till it glitters, the 
horses are sleek and shiny, and in good con¬ 
dition; all is life, and brisk business, and 
order; and Mr. Davis, the stud groom, swag¬ 
gers about superintending everything and 
everybody, with his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, a straw in his mouth, and a villa- 
nous-looking but perfectly bred bulldog at 
his heels—“for all the world like a-dookP’ 
as says an admiring under-housemaid, who 
worships him adoringly at a distance. 

If I were to take you on to the kennels, a 
mile and a half off, you would see the same 
story; buildings in firstrate repair, with all 
the modern improvements carried out to 
perfection. The stables, the huntsman’s 
house, the kennels themselves, everything 
in apple-pie order; and meanwhile the 
squire’s wife catches her foot In that hole 
in the carpet every time she goes into her 
bedroom. 

The decorations of the entrance hall in¬ 
dicate sufficiently well the predominating 
influence in the household. Hunting crops. 
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spun, bits, fox brushes, heads and pads, 
arranged in artistic patterns, literally line 
the walls, while glimpses through the open 
door of the Squire’s study, reveals the same 
style of ornament relieved by hunting and 
sporting pictures all over the walls of that 
most cosy-looking apartment—for there is 
no such room for comfort, and ease, and 
luxury in any house, large or small, as the 
master’s “ den.” Here resort all the mem¬ 
bers of the family when they desire a little 
peace and enjoyment; when they want to 
fly from the practising of Maria’s scales and 
Czerny’s exercises on the drawing-room 
piano, or from the Bqualls and shouts of the 
children’s games along the passages on a 
wet day, or from the stiff decorum of the 
lady visitors in the morning room. Here 
are comfortable chairs on which, unre¬ 
proved, you may repose your feet if you feel 
so disposed, even if your boots are heavy or 
bespattered with mud; here you may smoke 
your pipe or drink your brandy and soda, 
resting your glass as you do so on the carpet 
at your feet with no dread of rebuke before 
your eyes; here you may snooze away a 
Sunday afternoon over the last new novel 
or the “Sporting Gazette," perfectly safe 
-from the inroads of the Beverend Snuffles, 
who, even if he chance to visit the house 
during the afternoon, is not likely to ven¬ 
ture into the inner sanctum and to catch 
you at it. 

■ Squire Travers’s “study” was a haven 
of rest after this sort. Many a long hour 
had he and his eldest daughter, Georgie, 
spent together in this cosy retreat whilst the 
other members of the family were employed 
in other and more homely avocations; the 
squire dozing over his pipe, and Georgie 
writing letters in her father’s name to the 
fanners, or settling in her own mind all 
about next month’s meets, or often merely 
conning over the ordnance map and going 
over again in imagination some famous run 
of last season. 

: For Georgie Travers was her father’s own 
daughter. A slight, wiry-looking little crea¬ 
ture, 1 with a blonde head and small baby 
features; she had, nevertheless, a perfect 
seat on a horse, a wrist as strong as aman’s, 
and the most indomitable pluck and nerve 
mf any lover of hunting who followed her 
father’s hounds. And keen! Why, there 
- are no words to describe Georgia’s keenness 
in the noble sport. Wind or rain, early or 
late, nothing stopped her—she was often 


out and away on winter mornings long b» 
fore her mother opened her eyes to her 
wearisome life, or her sister Mary had turned 
round shivering in her bed to ring for her 
cup of tea. 

Hear or far, wet or fine, no meet was ever 
without Georgie Travers’s slight figure, well 
balanced on her lean thoroughbred chest¬ 
nut, or on one of her father’s big blood-look¬ 
ing bays, being seen close to the squire's, 
side when the hounds threw off. 

Georgie is her father’s secretary and right 
hand, much to her mother’s disapprobation, 
who thinks her whole conduct unfeminine- 
and indecorous, and often suggests that she- 
should superintend her younger sister’s 
practising. 

“Let her alone,” growls the squire; “let 
her alone, ma’am. X want the girl myself;” 
and so Mrs. Travers is silent, and Georgie 
takes up her abode in her father’s Btudy as 
a matter of course. 

The father and daughter are there now 
very busy together. The squire is in top- 
boots and breeches; winter and summer 
alike, he 1 b always attired in these symbols 
of his profession,' from morning until din¬ 
ner time, Sundays excepted, when he dons 
a frockcoat and sombre-looking trousers in 
which his burly form looks sadly out of 
place. 

He sits leaning upon the table with both, 
arms and dictating to his daughter, who is 
scribbling away for bare life. Cub-hunting 
begins next week, ushering in the mom 
solemn rites of Hovember, and pretty well 
every farmer in the county has to be writ¬ 
ten to. Georgie has a beagle pup secreted, 
on her lap under the table, which she keeps 
furtively stroking with her left hand, whilst 
a superannuated hound, blind with one eye 
and otherwise considered past his work, 
and so delivered over unto her as a pet, lies 
close to her feet on the folds of her dress. 

“And I propose drawing the Colebrook 
woods at six o’clock on Monday morning” 
—reads Georgie aloud after her father’s dic¬ 
tation—“ and should be glad to know if you 
have many foxes in your own covers,” con¬ 
tinues the squire. 

“Why, not one, papa; you know there’s 
not one) I believe that old Briggs has 
trapped them all the summer,” cries Geor¬ 
gia, excitedly. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder—surly old brute—but 
we must write civilly all the same; he- 
knows very well what to expect if he has 
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trapped them, that’s all. Hake haste and 
sign it; that’s the last. Why do yon keep 
that pnp on yoor lap, child? It is covered 
with fleas—puppies always are. What a 
girl yon are 1” adds the lather admiringly, as 
Georgie stands np and hugs the puppy, per¬ 
fectly regardless of its reputed inhabitants. 

“Tonought to have been a boy; can’t 
make out why you weren’t. Ah, welll” 
with half a sigh, “ go and find that big milk¬ 
sop brother of yours, my girl; I must give 
him a dressing now, I suppose!” 

Georgie lingers a minute putting away 
her writing-case. 

“Don’t be hard on poorCis, papa; you 
know he isn’t strong.” 

“ Not strong? Pooh, fiddlesticks! What 
business has a great big fellow six foot high 
to be ailing like a girl? I’ve no patience 
with such nonsense; d’ye ever hear me say 
I’m not strong. D’ye ever find me not able 
to be up and after the hounds at six o’clock 
in the morning? d’ye ever hear me say I’ve 
got a headache or a pain in my chest or my 
back? and I’m sixty and your brother’s 

twenty-three I All d-nonsense I say,” 

said the squire working himself into a rage; 
“ it’s all your mother’s molly-coddling has 
done it, I say; and a precious muff she’s 
made of him. A son of mine who can’t 
ride to hounds—ughl” and the supreme 
contempt and disgust expressed in the final 
ejaculation made Georgie laugh in spite of 
her sympathy with her brother. 

Mr. Travers, like many people blessed 
themselves with robust health and a strong 
constitution, regarded delicate people with 
■ the utmost contempt. It was almost a sin 
in his eyes not to be able to walk and ride 
like an athlete. It was a perpetual sore to 
him that his only son should bo so weak 
' and unequal to physical exertion; he could 
not understand it, nor, indeed, believe in it 
at all, and nothing would persuade him that 
Cecil was not in a great measure shamming. 

He was never tired he said; he was never 
ill. If he did feel a little squeamish in the 
morning, why, a pint of home-brewed ale 
and a good gallop across the fields put him 
all straight in half an hour I And then, 
when Cecil shook his head and doubted 
whether such remedies would ' have the 
smallest effect in his case, his father lost his 
temper, and turned round and swore at him 
for a coward and a fool. 

Good-hearted little Georgie took her 
brother’s part and tried to shield him from 


the squire’s wrath; but she was not free 
herself from a certain amount of pitying 
contempt, bom of a perfectly strong body 
and a healthy appetite, for the delicate in¬ 
dolence of her brother. Like the squire, 
she thought Providence had made a mistake, 
and that she ought to have been the son 
and Cis the daughter. 

She went away to find her brother, with 
the puppy still in her arms, and Chanticleer, 
the one-eyed, toothless old hound, follow¬ 
ing close at her heels. 

“ Cls, papa wants you in the study.” 

Master Cis was lying down on the sofa in 
his mother’s morning room, with an open 
book of Browning’s poems on his chest, his 
eyes closed, and his arms thrown up behind 
his head. Mrs. Travers, a pale washed-out- 
looking woman in drab, sat hard by, dictat¬ 
ing a French story to Flora, aged twelve, 
whilst through the open door in the adjoin¬ 
ing room could be seen the second daughter 
Mary, who, reclining on an armchair with 
a novel, was supposed to be looking after 
the four-finger exercises of little Amy, the 
youngest child. 

“ One, two, three, four—time, child I” in 
Mary’s cross sharp voice. 

“Its n'ooaient plus— Fesperattce —de sou¬ 
rer —lee naufrayea ”—slowly drawls out Mrs. 
Travers from the table. 

“ Do you think they will be saved?” asks 
Flora, breathlessly, as she writes down an 
agonizing description of the shipwreck of 
an unhappy pair of lovers. 

“ Not a doubt of it; and they’ll marry 
and live happy ever after 1” breaks in Cis, 
reassuringly from the sofa, thereby showing 
that he has been listening too. 

And then comes Georgie with those awful 
words. “Papa wants you in the study, Cls.” 

“ Your brother has a headache, Georgie,” 
says Mrs. Travers, deprecatingly. 

“Well, it will be much quieter for him 
there than here with all the lessons going 
on.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t bring those nasty 
dirty dogs here,” says her mother; butlittle 
Flora has slipped down from her chair and 
thrown both her arms round Chanticleer’s 
neck, and is kissing him rapturou ly on his 
blind eye. 

“ Flora, you naughty child! come back to 
your chair this minute. I declare, Georgie, 
you quite smell of the stables, and. 1 wish 
you wouldn’t come in here disturbing your 
sisters at their lesions.” 
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“The dogs aren’t a bit dirty, mamma; 
they are as clean as Christians, and, if I do 
smell of stables, it’s not at all an unwhole¬ 
some smell; and I’ve only come to give 
papa’s message to Cis,” says Georgie, an¬ 
swering her mother’s complaints categori¬ 
cally, as she does the farmers, in the letters 
she is accustomed to docket and answer. 

“Come along, Cis; make haste!” 

“My poor boy!” sighs his mother, look¬ 
ing after him. 

“What’s it about, Georgie; is he angry 
with me?” 

“Not more than usual,” she answers, 
laughing, as they go out together; “ but, if 
you would just try and please him some¬ 
times, he would be so much gentler to you. 
■ Now, why didn’t you go out and see them 
exercising that new mare this morning, as 
he asked you to do at breakfast, instead of 
. lounging on the sofa with that trash?” she 
added, pointing contemptuously to the poe¬ 
try book. 

“ Browning is not trash,” said Cis, indig¬ 
nantly; “and what do I care about new 
mares.” 

“Ah, what indeed 1” said Georgie, turn¬ 
ing off from him .with a sigh; and, passed 
out through the open hall door, she took the 
slanting path across the paddock that led 
towards the kennels, with Chanticleer and 
the ‘‘pup” following boisterously and nois¬ 
ily behind her. 

. As to Cis, he waited for a moment irreso¬ 
lute outside the study door, before he could 
summon up courage to turu the handle. 

He stood very much in awe of his father, 
and these private conferences in that cosy 
little room were apt to be of an unpleasant 
. and stormy nature. 

. The squire’s first words to-day, however, 
were in an amicable tone of voice. 

“ Well Cis, my boy, have you been to 
have a look at that young mare?” 

And Cis had the presence of mind to an¬ 
swer, “ Not yet, sir.” 

“Ah, well, didn’t suppose you would; but 
it isn’t of that I wanted to speak; light your 
pipe, boy; ah, no, by the way, you don’t 
smoke; it makes you feel sick, don’t it, 
eh?” 

This was another sore point with the 
squire, that his only son should not be able 
.to smoke a quiet pipe with him; and he 
was forever pretending to forget it in order 
to remind him of this delinquency and to 
sneer at him about it. Cis certainly had 


something to bear from his father, too; he 
got very red and did not answer, 

“ Well, Cis, I want to talk to you about 
Miss Blair.” 

“About Miss Blair, sir?” stammered Cis, 
getting redder still. 

“Yes; you know very well my wishes on 
that subject; it’s high time you made the 
running there, you know. She’s a fine girl, 
and a good girl, and goes deuced well across 
country, too—not to be compared to your 
sister, of course; but still she goes very 
straight indeed, and the property fits in very 
well; a fine property and a nice girl—I don’t 
know what more you want, Cis.” 

“ I assure you, sir, my dearest wish, my 
greatest joy would be to induce Juliet to be 
my wife. I love her dearer than I love my 
life.” 

“Ha, ha, hal” interrupted the squire, 
with the most irreverent guffaw; “ha, hal 
don’t go rehearsing the proposal to me, my 
dear boy. What’s the good talking of love 
and sentiment and bosh to me? That’s all 
humbug. What does all that signify? The 
girl has got a pot of money and a fine prop¬ 
erty—you needn’t say any more about it. 
Go in and win if you can, and make haste 
about it. I want you to do something to 
the old place when I'm gone, Cis. I don’t 
suppose you’ll keep the hounds. Ah, it’s a 
pity Georgie wasn’t the boyl But if you 
marry Juliet Blair you’ll live at Sotheme, 
and have a little money to do up the old 
house for your mother and the girls. It’s a 
fine match for you, my boy.” 

“I don’t think of that for one moment, 
sir, I assure you,” said the boy, rather hotly. 

“ Well, then, you should think of it, Cis. 
Why, what do you suppose I married your 
mother fbr?” 

“ Love, sir, I trust,” answered Cis, grave¬ 
ly and reproachfully. 

“ Not a bit of it. It was for that slip of 
land that dovetailed into the Cosby farm 
down on the flat. I’d always coveted that 
land, and then she had her bit of money be¬ 
sides, and I don’t say, Cis, that I didn’t like 
and esteem her, and she’s a very good wo¬ 
man in her way; but I might have liked and 
esteemed her ever so much, I shouldn’t 
have married her if it hadn’t been for the 
land and the money. Lord bless you I An 
eldest son must think of these things; there’s 
no particular virtue in marrying for love; 
it’s all the same in a dozen years’ time what¬ 
ever you’ve married for; only, when you’ve 
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got a something substantial besides, it makes 
everything pleasanter for life.” 

Cis looked very grave during this philo¬ 
sophical enunciation of bi9 father’s views 
upon marriage in general, and bis own in 
particular, and again signified bis perfect 
willingness, nay, eagerness, to marry Miss 
Blair for herself and her money combined. 

“ Only,” he added, Badly, “ there’s one 
thing against it. I’m afraid she wont have 
me.” 

“ And shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
• wouldn’t,” said the old man, veering round 
unreasonably. “ Why don’t you ride, and 
hunt, and go about like other men, and do 
something to make a sensible girl proud of 
you, instead of wasting your life doing 
nothing?” 

“ I haven’t done badly at college, sir,” 
remonstrated Cis; ’’and it is not my fault 
I am not strong enough for violent out-door 
exercise. You forget that I took a first in 
mods.” 

“ What’s mods?—a parcel of Latin and 
■Greek, and rubbish I .I’d rather you’d have 
broken your collar-bone over a stiff bit of 
timberl Not strong, indeedl No wonder 
you’re not strong—always molly-coddling 
over the fire with a book, and never clear¬ 
ing your brains out with a good gallop across 
the country. I sent you to college to make 
a man of you, sir, not to learn a pack of 
Latin and stuff!” 

At which novel view of university educa¬ 
tion Cis raised his eyebrows and laughed. 

“ Ah, yon may laugh, but you’ll laugh the 
wrong side of your mouth when you find 
Miss Blair wont have you. There’ll be 
Wattle Ellison and a dozen more after her 
before you—” 

“Why, Wattie Ellison is Georgie’s lo—” 
began Cis. 

“Nothing of the sort,” thundered the 
squire. “Don’t go coupling your sister’s 


name with an idle young pauper like that, 
though sure he can ride a bit. Georgia 
knows better. But you’ll let Juliet Blair 
slip through your fingers if you’re not sharp. 
Go and propose, boy; don’t be a fool. Girls 
always come round at last if a man keeps 
on worry, worry, worry at ’em. Turn’em 
round; keep their heads straight at the 
fence; if they refuse the first time, turn ’em 
round and send ’em at it again,” he added 
not unkindly. 

“Iam most anxious to marry her, sir, 
but she has refused me dozens of times;” 
and Cis got very red and looked intensely 
miserable. 

His father burst out laughing. “ Ah, she 
has, has she? Well, I am not surprised; 
but you were a boy then; now you’ve come 
home for,good and you’re a man—as much 
of a man as I suppose you ever will be,” he 
added, ruefully; “ and I wish you to go as 
often as you can to Sotherne, and do your 
very best to succeed. Do you understand 
me, Cis?’’ 

Certainly, father,” answered .the youth 
with alacrity; and then he went round to 
his father’s chair and laid his hand on his. 
“ I wish I could ride better, father; perhaps 
if I marry Juliet you will forgive me that.” 

“ All right, my boy; we’ll square it off so. 
God bless you!” An d the old man gave the 
young one a grip of his hard old hand;, ,110 
was a little touched inspite of himself 
after Cis had left the room he sat still look-1 
ing after him out of the window, as the 
boy wandered idly on to the drive in front 
of the house. “ Well, well, I suppose he 
and I don’t understand each other; he’s a 
well-intentioned lad, too, and Juliet Blair 
would improve him wonderfully; but he’s 
an awful sawney. Dear, dear, dear I what 
a pity, what a sad pity, Georgia wasn’t the 
boyl” 

[to be continued.] 
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THU! HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 

A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


CHAPTER TV. 
geoeoie’s lovek. 

Geobgie Tbavebs and the doge were 
hy this time at the kennels. Everybody 
thought a great deal of Miss Georgie there. 
The whip touched his greasy old fur cap to 
her, as he ran to open the gate for her with 
a grin of pleasure on his weather-stained old 
face; Ricketts, the huntsman, came for¬ 
ward respectfully to know what he could 
do for her, and called out her favorite 
hounds to be stroked and caressed; and then 
of course she must go into the stables, 
There were afew young horses always kept 
up at the kennels, in addition to the usual 
staff required for the hunt, and amongst 
thpm was the mare that Cis had been told 
in vain to go and look at that morning. 

“I came to look at that mare,” said 
Georgie; and the mare was trotted out for 
her to see. 

Georgie stood aside and looked at her 
with the critical eye of a connoisseur. 

She patted and stroked the animal; then 
stooped down and felt ail her legs deliber¬ 
ately one after the other with her strong 
little hand in a scientific manner that made 
old Ricketts say afterwards to Tom the 
whip, that he had never seen her like for a 
woman; “ a real f ustrate uu she be, to be 
sure, Tom!” 

“ I think 111 ride her this winter, Rick¬ 
etts; she’d carry me well.” 

“ Like a bird, miss. She’s a bit ticklish 
in her temper; but Lor* bless you, miss, 
there aint nothing you ean’t ride.” 

« Well, put a skirt on her this afternoon 
for a bit, and then you can bring her round 
to-morrow morning and I’ll see how I like 
her.” 

That was all the breaking-in for ladies’ 
riding that Georgia’s mounts ever had; the 
spice of risk and danger about riding a horse 
that had never carried a lady before, was 
just what she enjoyed. 

She left the two men staring after her 
with looks of respect and^admiration, and 
went her way down a neighboring lane, 


deep cut between two high banks, still close¬ 
ly followed by the dogs. 

She had not gone very far before a thud¬ 
ding sound of horse’s hoofs in the field to 
the right of her was greeted by a sharp bark 
from the puppy. Presently a horse’s head 
and forelegs appeared over the top of the 
hedge, and there dropped into the lane just 
in front of her a young gentleman on a gray 
pony. 

In a moment he had dismounted and was 
eagerly coming towards her. 

“Wattie!” she exclaimed. 

“ My little darling, how good of you to 
come 1” 

”1 didn’t come on purpose—really. I 
was at the kennels, and I thought—I 
thought—” 

“Little storyteller! You thought you 
would come home this way on the chance 
of seeing me—eh, Georgie?” and Wattie 
Ellison proceeded to draw a very unresist¬ 
ing little woman close into his arms, and 
there to kiss her fondly on both cheeks, 
whilst Chanticleer, evidently suspecting 
mischief, pawed up against the back of his 
coat with very muddy feet, and a gruff bark 
of remonstrance. 

Walter, or as he was commonly called 
Wattie, Ellison was a nephew of Sir George 
Ellison, whose property adjoined Sotherne 
on the further side. He geuerally resided 
with his uncle, having neither profession 
nor income of his own, and the baronet, 
who was rather fond of him, made him free 
to the use of his hunters and the shoot¬ 
ing of his game. Otherwise Sir George 
could do nothing more for him; he was a 
poor man with a large family of his own, 
and his eldest sou had already burdened 
himself with the cares of matrimony in the 
shape of an invalid wife and four little chil¬ 
dren. This second family all lived perma¬ 
nently in the paternal mansion, and Wattie, 
in common with several of the younger sons, 
had an attic in an upper and unfrequented 
region apportioned to him, which he was 
free to occupy whenever he chose; and, be- 
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ing an orphan with no other family ties and 
no means whatever at his disposal, Wattie 
did choose to occupy his attic very often, 
notably during most of the shooting and 
hunting seasons. He picked up an odd five- 
pound note now and then by selling a few 
water-color sketches, for which he had a 
good deal of natural talent; but even at this 
poor make-believe of earning money he did 
not work hard enough to make anything of 
a livelihood. As long as his uncle's house, 
and table, and horses were free to him, he 
did not seem to have the energy or persever¬ 
ance to work hard at that or anything else. 

He was a general favorite with every one. 
Tall and good-looking, with merry gray eyes 
and curly brown hair, and the prettiest lit¬ 
tle mustache in the world, he was just the 
sort of man to be spoilt by the whole female 
population. Women and children adored 
him. He rode so well, was a crack shot, 
such good company in the billiard-room at 
night, and altogether such a manly young 
fellow in every way, that he was sure of a 
welcome in every house he went into. But, 
alas! he was hopelessly ineligible; and dow¬ 
agers with marriageable daughters found 
themselves forced to turn a deaf ear to his 
fascinations. 

He was nothing but a penniless ne'er-do- 
well, utterly without prospects. And yet 
what does this charming®young scapegrace 
do but go and fall madly in love with the 
squire’s darling, precious Georgie! And, 
worse, Georgie falls in love with him. 

Their love affair was as yet in its earliest 
stages. They had not dared to tell the 
squire. They continued to meet half by 
stealth, half by accident, in their walks and 
rides, and in truth were so insanely happy 
in all the excitement and novelty of each 
other’s affection, that they had scarcely had 
time to think of the future or to consider 
their situation with anything like serious 
attention. Woman-like, Georgie was the 
first to come out of this ecstatic fool’s 
paradise. For the first time to-day she spoke 
to him seriously. 

“ Wattie, dear,” she said, as they went 
down the lane together, hand in hand, like 
a couple of children, whilst the pony and 
dogs followed after them at their own sweet 
wills; “ Wattie, I am afraid papa will never 
hear of it.” 

“ Have you said anything to him, yet?” 

“ No, I have not dared. Poor papa, it 
would upset him so horribly. X felt the 


way once by saying something about yon, 
but he got so angry I did not venture to go 
on.” 

“ He hates me, I suppose,” said Wattie, 
with a rueful face. 

“Nonsense! only you know, dear, you are 
not exactly a good match, are you?” 

“Not exactly;” and they both laughed. 

“If you had a profession,” continued 
Georgie, “ even if you made nothing at it, 
it would sound better; and you see papa 
would like me to marry well. I am afraid 
he will stop it utterly.” 

“And, if he does stop it utterly, what 
shall you do?' ’ He stopped before her, bold¬ 
ing her small face in both his hands, and 
forcing her to look up into his eyes. 

“ I shall obey him, Wattie.” Her voiee 
was very low and gentle, but there was a 
decision and firmnes t in the little face that 
filled him with dismay. 

“You would give me up!” cried Wattie. 

“Not so, darling,” answered the girl. 
“As long as I live I shall consider myself 
bound to you; I will never marry any one 
else. Perhaps, in time, he will relent and 
come round; hut till he does I will never 
marry you. Don't hope it.” With all her 
tenderness and love he felt quite sure she 
meant what she said, and turned away from 
her with an impatient sigh. “ But, after 
all, why should we think of the worst?” 
said Georgie, slipping her arm confidingly 
under his. 

“Why, indeed!” answered her lover, 
smiling. “ I dare say the old boy wont be 
quite such a stern hard-hearted parent as 
we fear. It will all come right in the end, 
Georgie. depend upon it!” 

Wattie was of a hopeful disposition (very 
poor young men often are); nothing much 
worse could happen to him; he had nothing 
to lose, and it was quite on the cards that 
something better would turn up. But Geor¬ 
gie knew hetter. She knew what her father 
was, and she did not in the least think that 
tljkngs would come right in the end; not for 
a very long time, atlcast; not probably, she 
reflected sadly, till she was getting old and 
pnxsee, and Wattie, perhaps, half tired of a 
long and well-nigh hopeless engagement. 

But she did not trouble her lover with 
these sad forebodings. For his sake she 
would he hopeful too, and look at the bright 
side of things as much as possible. 

But as they walked on together they both 
by instinct avoided any further unpleasant 
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consideration of what Mr. Travers would 
say to them. 

There was nothing unusual in Georgie’s 
walking about the lanes with young Ellison. 
He was so well known by everybody, and 
such an enfant He la motion in every family 
in the county, that he was always turning 
up at odd places and with different people. 
Moreover, he had been Georgie’s recognized 
slave' and worshipper for ever so many 
years, Mr. Travers himself, who had no 
objection to him in the light of an admirer, 
whatever he might have in the more serious 
phase of lover, had often and often deputed 
young Ellison to look after his daughter in 
a stiff run. He generally gave her her leads, 
opened gates for her, tightened her girths, 
or altered her stirrup if she required it, and 
often rode back with her at the end of a 
long day, when the hounds left off far from 
home. He had been constantly thrown in 
her way, and certainly the squire had only 
himself to blame if these young people had 
fallen in love with each other. 

He made the mistake of which so many 
parents are guilty. He allowed them to be 
constantly together under the most familiar 
circumstances, until they had fairly lost 
their hearts to each other and it was too 
late; and then, as you will see, expected to 
be able to ,top all intercourse between them 
and to be obeyed like an autocrat. 

I am inclined to think the much abused 
Belgravian mother, who warns off younger 
sons from her dock as she would the small¬ 
pox or the scarlet fever, is the less culpable 
of the two. She, at all events, preveuts the 
mischief, whereas pareuts who behave as 
did our friend the squire, cause their chil¬ 
dren an amount of misery and suffering 
which they can scarcely, It is to be hoped, 
understand or be aware of; whilst by a little 
forethought and care it might all have been 
easily avoided. 

It was arranged between Georgie and her 
lover before they parted, that the dreaded 
communication was to be made by her to 
her father at the first seasonable opportunity. 

“Not this week, I think,” said the girl; 
“ we are so busy just now. I must wait, I 
think, till the 1st is over, and then, if we 
have anything of a run, it will put him in a 
good temper, and I can tell him in the 
evening.” 

“ As you like, you wise little woman. By 
the way, what are you going to ride this 
winter?” 


“ The old chestnut, and I think that new 
mare papa bought last week; I have just 
been to see her.” 

“ What, that dark brown mare he bought 
down in Warwickshire? Don’t ride her, 
Georgie. She’s a nasty brute.” 

“ Why, wliat do you know of her? I like 
her looks myself, and papa bought her half 
on purpose for me.” • 

“Well, I beard a bad character of her 
down there; she’s a runaway Or something; 
she’ll break your neck some day, Georgie.” 

“O, I am not afraid; you wont get rid of 
me quite so easily as that. I shan’t run far 
away from you, Wattie, and if I do I’m sure 
it will be a pleasure to you to run after me. 
And now I must say good-by—indeed I 
must.” 

“Little wretch 1 how quickly the time 
goesl I can't bear parting with you. I 
don’t half like your having said you would 
throw me over if your father orders you to,” 
he added, as he bent over her, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Ah, you don’t know what papa and I 
are to each other; I couldn’t break his heart, 
Wattie, and I never will.” 

Poorchild, poor little Georgie! There are 
some human vows that surely must be lis¬ 
tened to with shouts of mocking laughter by 
the unseen world of spirits above and 
around us, if indeed; as it is said, they can 
read all our future lives as in a book. 

Georgie Travers went home from thart 
meeting with her lover to find herself very 
late for luncheon, and her mother scolding 
at her in her peevish ill-tempered voice. 

“Where have you been, Georgie? The 
mutton is quite cold. What have you been 
doing all this time?” 

“ I’ve been at the kennels,” answered the 
girl, with that sort of half truth which is no 
lie in the eyes of most women. “ Never 
miiid about the mutton, mamma. I’ll have 
some ham. I am sorry I kept you waiting.” 

“Always at those horrid kennels with the 
stable-boys!” grumbled her mother; “so 
unladylike and unfeminine 1” 

“ Let the girl alone!” growled the master 
of the house with his mouth full of suet 
pudding, flaring up, as he always did, in de¬ 
fence of his favorite child. “I don’t want 
her turned into a cry-baby, like some of 
your children, Mrs. Travers; I wish her to 
go to the kennels. Did you see the mare, 
Georgie?” 

• “ Yes, papa, I thought I’d ride her to- 
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morrow. She isn't vicious, is she?” she 
asked, with a little hesitation in her voice. 

« Vicious? Who has been putting such 
rubbish into your head? As quiet as a 
sheep. Little Flora might ride her—or Cis 1” 
he added, with a cut at his son that was cer¬ 
tainly rather cruel and uncalled for. 

To everybody’s surprise, Cis got up with 
a very red face, and said: 

“Well, then, I will ride her, sir,, if you 
will let me.” 

The squire looked taken aback. 

“Nonsense! You can’t have her; she’d 
kick you off,” he said, rather confusedly. 

“ Then she isn’t safe for Georgie,” per¬ 
sisted Cis. 

“ Safe as a house for her; you can’tride,” 
said his father, gruffly. It must be con¬ 
fessed that he was a very trying sort of 
father to have. 

Mrs. Travers said fretfully that she 
couldn’t have her dear Cis dragged about on 
wild horses. 

“Who wants to drag him, ma’am?” 
shouted the old man, fairly in a rage. “ He 
wouldn’t be half such a ninny if it wasn’t 
for you. Keep him at home and give him 
some pap 1” and he pushed his plate away 
—having previously quite emptied it—and 
bounced out of the room in a fury, slam¬ 
ming the door behind him till the door¬ 
frame, already in a very rickety condition, 
shivered and threatened to come bodily out 
into the room. 

Mrs. Travers whimpered, and Cis got up 
and kis-ed her, while the younger girls 
looked at each other with meaning glances 
and faint titters, awestruck yet delighted, 
as children generally are, in a row between 
their elders. 

Amy seized the opportunity of the general 
confusion to help herself largely to straw¬ 
berry jam with her plum cake; whilst Flora 
slipped down-under the table wiih a cold 
cutlet under her pinafore, with which she 
proceeded to feed old Chanticleer, much to 
that ancient hound’s surprise and delight. 

Meanwhile Georgie ate her ham in silence; 
with the pleasant consciousness of being the 
cause of the dispute, to sharpen her appetite. 

Such scenes were of daily occurrence at 
Broadley House. Who does not know of 
such households—households where every¬ 
body is at sixes and sevens; where fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, are per¬ 
petually misunderstanding each other’s 
motives; where there are two factions, the 


father’s and the mother’s, and one child 
sides with one, and one with the other, and 
where little quarrellinga, and bickerings, 
and divisions widen the breach slowly but 
surely day by dayl 

When Georgie swallowed down her lunch 
In a hurry and slipped away from the room, 
her mother made sure she had gone to her 
father to talk against herself and was pro¬ 
portionately aggrieved. Whereas Georgie 
had, In truth, gone up to her own little bed¬ 
room to think about her lover, and to give 
herself up to delicious recollections of his 
words and his kisses. 

Such a strange little maiden’s bower it 
was I A long, low, half-fumished-looking 
room, only partially carpeted with strips of 
drugget, with a small camp bedstead at one 
end, and a chest of drawers and a washhand- 
stand at the other, and a rickety table and 
a few dilapidated wooden chairs about in 
the middle. Over the chimney-piece was a 
large-sized photograph, in an Oxford frame, 
of her father In full hunting gear, mounted 
on his favorite horse Sunbeam; flanked on 
either side by two smaller pictures, repre¬ 
senting severally Ricketts the huntsman 
holding her own chestnut horse, and old 
Mike the earth-stopper hugging a favorite 
fox-terrier. Mike had grinned broadly at 
the critical moment when he shouldn't have 
grinned, and had come out with his mouth 
stretched from ear to ear, and no nose at all 
to speak of; and the terrier, having incon¬ 
tinently wagged his tail, was permanently 
represented as owning two. 

Above these specimens of art were nailed 
up a couple of horseshoes, a miuia ure spur, 
supposed to fit on to Georgle’s own small 
heel, and a large collection of riding-whips. 
On the wall, over the chest of drawers, was 
carefully nailed a piece of crimson silk on 
which were hung in a row five brushes, sur¬ 
mounted by a stuffed fox’s head. These 
were Georgie’s greatest treasures, being all, 
as she would tell you with pride, her own 
“earnings” on those red letter days of her 
life when she had been the only lady “ in 
at the death.” 

Into this retreat Georgie came after the 
storm at lunch, hoping for a little peace 
which she was not long destined to enjoy. 
A tap at the door, and enter Cis, full of 
troubles and misery, which, flinging him¬ 
self down on the only sound chair in the 
room, he proceeded to pour forth. 

Why was his father so hard on him? could 
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he help his constitution? Why was he to 
be forever sneered at and pitched into be¬ 
fore every one? “ Only this morning, Geor- 
gie, he spoke almost kindly—he wants me 
to marry Juliet,” 

“Well, and you want to marry Juliet 
yourself, don’t you?” saidGeorgie, who was 
well aware of her brother’s passion. She 
had seated herself on the table, dangling her 
feet backwards and forwards in a manner 
that much endangered her stability on that 
ancient piece of furniture. “It is easy 
enough to please papa in that, Cis—isn’t 
it?” 

“ But Juliet is so cold to me. You know 
I went to see her yesterday; she didn't seem 
one bit glad to see me; and she lias a way 
of overlooking one, as if one was nobody. 
Do you know, all she found to Say to me, 
after I had been there nearly ten minutes, 
was something about my whiskers!” 

Georgie laughed merrily. “She was 
clever to find anything to say of them. I 
shouldn’t have thought them big enough to 
he worth mentioning! but then I’m your 
sister. Don’t despair, Cis—don’t be shy 
and timid with her; I am sure she is fond 
of you; and you know she has always been 
brought up to think of you as her lover. 
Her father wished it and your father wishes 
it. I am sure I think your path is a pretty 
easy one, with everybody to make it smooth, 
and to clear away difficulties for you— 
heigho!” And poor Georgie gave a rueful 
sigh at the thought of her own very hope¬ 
less-looking little history. 

Cis, when he found any one to listen to 
him, could talk about Juliet by the hour; 
he straightway went off int-o a rhapsody 
about her—about her beauty, her talent, her 
singing, and her charms of every kind, 
which Georgie, although she admired and 
liked Juliet excessively, found after a time 
somewhat wearisome. 

Where is the woman who cau listen for 
long to the tale of the charms of another of 
her sex, without feeling bored? 

When Cis came to offering to fetch his 
last poetical effusion in praise of his divin¬ 
ity in order that Georgie might fully enter 
into his feelings, she found she could stand 
it no longer, and laughingly pushed him out 
of the room by the shoulders. 

“If you come to poetry, my reason will 
go, you love-sick swain. You’d better not 
Bhow me any poems, or I shall take them 
straight down to amuse papal” at which 


awful threat Cis vanished,-find it is needless 
to say did not return-with any poetry. 

• CHAPTER V. 

JULIET MAKES A DISCOVERT. 

The days at Sotherne Court slipped away 
swiftly and peacefully. Mr. Bruce had left; 
there was no longer any reason for his re¬ 
maining; the business which had brought 
him down was concluded, and he had other 
work in town to attend to. But Colonel 
Fleming still lingered; the weather was fine 
and the shooting was good, and no one said 
a word about his leaving; he had nowhere 
else particularly to go, so he stopped on. 

Mrs. Blair never came down stairs before 
luncheon time—there were, in truth, mys¬ 
terious rites of the toilet to be gone through 
which took many hours’ labor, and which 
probably accounted better for her late ap¬ 
pearance than the shattered nerves which 
she pleaded as her excuse, 

Juliet and her guardian got into the way 
of spending these long morning horns to¬ 
gether. One day he had found her by her¬ 
self, writing in the breakfast room. 

“ Why not bring all that into the library 
and keep me company, Juliet?” 

“ Shall I not be iu your way?” she asked, 
with a little hesitation. 

“Inmy way? no, of course not! It is 
very unsociable of you to shut yourself up 
alone.” 

After that she sat in the library every 
morning with him. They did not talk 
much. Colonel Fleming either read the 
papers or wrote his Indian letters, or else he 
made a pretence of looking over some of the 
Sotherue estate deeds, a perfectly unneces¬ 
sary proceeding, of which he himself was 
half ashamed. Juliet, too, wrote her letters 
or did her house accounts, or touched up 
her water-color drawings. 

One sat at one end of the table and one 
at the other. Williams, the bailiff and land 
agent, came in on business, then the coach¬ 
man and gamekeeper for orders, or Mrs. 
Pearce, the housekeeper, knocked at the 
door with a “ might she speak to Miss Blair 
forone minute?” so that it was by no means 
an uninterrupted tete-a-tete that our two 
friends enjoyed. Still of course there were 
some mornings when no one disturbed them 
for several hours, and there is no denying 
that they found these mornings particular¬ 
ly delightful. 
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In the afternoons everything was altered. 
Mrs. Blair was down stairs; Cecil Travers 
dropped In to lunch two days out of three, 
Colonel Fleming went out shooting, and 
Juliet drove, or rode, or walked, or stayed 
at home and received visitors, as she had 
always been accustomed to do before her 
guardian’s arrival. 

“That young Travers comes here very 
often 1” remarked Colonel Fleming, one 
morning, breaking a long silence in which 
nothing had been audible but the scratch- 
scratching of two pens hard at work. 

“Yes, he comes often,’’ answered Juliet, 
with a smile, not looking up from her 
writing. 

“He seems rather a muff,” continued 
Colonel Fleming, disparagingly. 

“O, not at all; you are quite mistaken 1” 
she said, eagerly. “ He is very delicate, 
poor boy, but he is really clever; he did so 
•well at college, and he reads a great deal, 
and is very well informed; but he is not at 
all appreciated in his home, poor Cis, be¬ 
cause Mr. Travers thinks nothing of any 
one who can’t ride well, and it’s so unfor¬ 
tunate for Cis that he is so timid constitu¬ 
tionally. He really cannot manage a horse 
in the least; and if he went at a fence I be¬ 
lieve he would tumble off. He is very 
painfully conscious of it himself, poor fel¬ 
low. I always feel sorry for him, because 
he is so snubbed at home.” 

“At all events he is appreciated here,” 
said Hugh, who had listened to her eager 
defence with a meaning smile. 

Juliet blushed a little. No woman likes 
her suitor, be his suit ever so little favored 
by herself, to be called a muff. 

“You are fond of him, Juliet?” contin¬ 
ued her guardian, with his head thrown 
back in his chair, and looking at her mis¬ 
chievously through half-closed eyes; he 
could read her thoughts as if she had spoken 
them. 

“I have known him all my life,” an¬ 
swered Juliet, evasively. “ I am used to 
him—why do you ask me?” 

“Never mind why; the subject has an 
interest for me.” 

She raised her eyes for one moment and 
met his.. Ah, what a volume is sometimes 
written in one look! 

It was. but the work of a second, and 
then Colonel Fleming mercifully and hu¬ 
manely put up the “ Times ” between him¬ 
self and his ward that he might not see the 


glowing face of the girl as she bent it quickly 
down over her writing. 

How her heart was beating! surely he 
would hear it, she thought in dismay; for 
in that one moment Juliet Blair had learned 
her own secret! 

Half with terror, half with a delicious 
joy, she had discovered that her heart was 
gone! I suppose no woman make? that 
discovery for the first time without a spasm 
of absolute fear. Where will it lead her to, 
this new all-absorbing tyrant that has in¬ 
vaded her existence—what will be the end 
of it? 

Juliet ordered her horse and took a long 
solitary ride that afternoon, that she might 
think it all out and fairly realize this new 
thing that had come to her. 

To a woman of weaker feelings and nar¬ 
rower mind, to be loved is generally more 
important than to love. Flattered vanity, 
gratified self-esteem, the natural pleasure 
that every woman has in taking the upper 
hand of the other sex, all these mingled 
feelings come in and help to make up what 
most women honestly believe to be love. 
In nine out of ten so-called love-matches, 
the leve is all on the man’s side, and the 
pleasure of being loved only the woman’s. 

For Juliet Blair this was not so; she 
loved the man of herself, not because he 
loved her; indeed she did not know, and 
hardly troubled herself to think in those 
first moments, whether he did love her at 
all. With all the depth and intensity of a 
nature that was at once passionate and de¬ 
voted, impulsive and steadfast, she felt that 
she had learned to love this man with the 
whole strength of her being. All her life 
long others had worshipped and adored her; 
she had been queen and they her slaves; 
but this man was her master; without him 
her life had been an incomplete thing. 
With him her whole existence took a new 
meaning. Henceforth there was but one 
man on earth for her; one who could stir 
her pulses or dominate her life, whose voice 
could thrill through her heart, or whose pres¬ 
ence could fill her soul with a joy that those 
alone who have loved with a passion can 
understand. 

And the man was Hugh Fleming. Not 
Cecil, the gentle, sensitive, affectionate boy 
who had adored her for years, who was her 
equal in years and position, whom all her 
friends had wished her to love and whom 
her dead father had chosen for her husband; 
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not him, but the man who but a month ago 
had been utterly unknown to her, whose 
years doubled her own, whose life was half 
spent and whose youth was over; the man 
who was to have been her guardian and her 
adviser, who was to have guided her in her 
choice of a husband, aud to have stood in 
her father’s place at the wedding, and 
whom certainly that father had never for 
one moment contemplated in the light of 
her possible lover! 

There was no shame in her heart that she 
had given her love unasked. It did not in 
those first moments trouble her whether or 
not it was likely to be returned. She was 
proud of it, proud of herself for loving him; 
for was he not worthy to be loved? was he 
not everything that a woman could most 
desire to possess? Strong in mind and 
* body, was he not a man to whom she could 
lui v instinctively for help and support? 
whose judgment must be unerring, whose 
word must be her law? 

But by-and-by, as she rode slowly down a 
narrow lane, flicking the dying hedgerows 
idly with her whip, other thoughts began to 
stir her heart—there came to her a recollec¬ 
tion of that “ past ” in his life to which he 
had more than once alluded. Some love, 
as she had guessed, had pnce filled his life 
and was dead and gone, leaving behind a 
void and a blank in his heart; could that 
void never be filled up? had that past love 
been so powerful and intense, even such as 
she felt now in herself, that it could never 
be renewed? Would Hugh Fleming never 
love again? Who is it who talks about first 
love? is it true that a man who has once 
loved can never love again, in the same way? 

And at these questions that she asked 
herself, the flush of excitement faded slowly 
from Juliet’s cheek, and her face grew 
weary and sad. 

All at once the landscape looked gray and 
dreary, the sunshine seemed to have faded, 
the trees with their falling leaves looked 
gaunt and cheerless; for the first time, she 
noticed the white mist creeping up from the 
valley towards her. With a little shiver 
she turned her horse’s head quickly and 
rode homewards. 

In the hall at Sotheme, Cis Travers came 
eagerly forward to meet her. 

“O, here you arel I have been waiting 
for you. How long you have been out, Ju- 
liet; how white you are! You should not 
ride so far; you look tired out,” he said, 


following her with eager solicitude towards 
the staircase. 

“Let me alone,” said Juliet, crossly; 
“ don’t you suppose that I am old enough 
to take care of myself!” 

An impulsive nature has always its weak¬ 
nesses ; Juliet at that moment felt a positive 
dislike to the boy and his tender anxiety. 
The young fellow drew back abashed and 
repulsed by her fretful words. 

Eventually she repented of her unkind¬ 
ness to him and asked him to stay to dinner, 
an invitation which Cis eagerly availed 
himself of. 

Nothing had occurred that need have al¬ 
tered her maimer to her guardian, and yet 
she felt, when they met in the evening, 
that she could not speak naturally to him; 
she was thankful for the presence of Cis 
Traver3, and addressed herself almost ex¬ 
clusively to him all dinner time. She talked 
more than w r as usual to her, asking him 
numberless questions about himself and his 
interests, aud reviving al! sorts of half¬ 
playful, half-affectionate reminiscences con¬ 
cerning little incidents of their childish 
days. Cis had never seen her so gracious 
and so encouraging to him. His spirits 
rose, he became excited and animated, till 
Juliet, who had never before taken such 
pains to draw him out, was surprised to find 
how pleasantly he could talk. 

Colonel Fleming could not quite make 
her out; he thought he was being punished 
for having called Cis a muff, and revenged 
himself by being particularly agreeable to 
Mrs. Blair. 

That lady was not slow to appreciate his 
attentions. She always laid herself out to 
fascinate him, but seldom met with such 
success as on this evening. 

“It is all this scarf a la Pompadour, with 
the mirquise cap,” she said to herseff; “I 
knew it suited me to perfection, in spite of 
that little fool Ernestine.” Ernestine was 
Mrs. Blair’s French maid. 

Whereas, Colonel Fleming could hardly 
have told you at the end of the evening 
whether his fair charmer wore black or 
white, velvet or brown holland! 

She was full of mysterious nods and 
winks, and little jerks of the head in the 
direction of the two young people. 

“How well they get on!” she whispered, 
behind her fan; “ it will be all settled in a 
few days, you will see—don’t they look 
happy together!” 
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“ Let me give you a little more chicken?” 
said Colonel Fleming, ignoring entirely, 
with a brutal indifference, the happiness of 
the young couple. 

“Notany, thanks. Aha! always so hard¬ 
hearted to a love affair, you naughty cruel 
manl” laughed the widow, softly. “Ah! 
If I could only give you a little of my ex¬ 
quisite sympathy in matters of the heart—I 
who have too much sensitiveness. My be¬ 
loved husband used always to blame me for 
it. ‘ My darling Maria,’ he used frequently 
to say tome, ‘try and control yourself; you 
wear yourself out with so much sensibility 
and that is my defect. I am quite conscious 
of it,” she added, with a pretty sorrowful 
little sigh. 

“Sense and sensibility,” said Hugh, gal¬ 
lantly, with a touch of unperceived sar¬ 
casm; “ they generally go together!” 

“Flatterer!” answered the lady, tapping 
his hand gently with her ever-ready fan. 
At which Juliet slopped short in the middle 
of what she was saying and stared at her, 
and then got very red and went on talking 
again. 

Everybody was at odds that evening. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Blair and Cis 
enjoyed themselves, for certainly the other 
two did not. 

But after a night spent in sleeplessly toss¬ 
ing up and down upon her bed, in self-tor¬ 
turings and self-scoldings, Juliet rose in 
the morning in a more reasonable frame of 
mind. 

It was a hopelessly wet day, wet and 
windy, with the leaves coming down off the 
trees in showers; a day that made Squire 
Travers rub his hands gleefully together as 
he drew aside his blind and looked out of 
the window. “ That’s the sort; soon bring 
the leaves all off the hedges at this rate!” 
he muttered, hopefully, to himself. 

But Miss Blair, who was not so keen 
about hunting as her neighbor, and loved 
each season’s pleasure in their turn, was 
sorry to see the last of her roses and scarlet 
geraniums lying all dashed and draggled on 
the sopping lawn. The whole valley was 
filled with a misty drizzle, and the west 
wind howled in a melancholy way among 
the tall chimneys of the old house. 

Juliet met her guardian at breakfast with 
: pitiful bcmoanings over this dismal change 
in the weather. Let us be thankful that 
we are bom under showery skies and chang¬ 
ing winds, and that Providence has bestowed 


upon us a gift so appropriate to our needs 
as an ever-varying climate! Let us be 
thankful, we that are blessed with neither 
the ease of manner nor the fluent tongue of 
our French neighbors—that are, on the 
contrary, awkward, silent, and self-con¬ 
scious under trying circumstances—let us 
be thankful, I say, for the ever-ready sub¬ 
ject of conversation which has been merci¬ 
fully meted out to us to compensate in some 
measure for these defects. 

O, much abused, much belied climate of 
the British Isles, damp, rheuma ic, neural¬ 
gic, unwholesome though you be—we owe 
you at least this, that you cover our mis¬ 
takes, veil our confusions, screen our awk¬ 
wardnesses, and provide for us, one and 
all, an easy and convenient channel where¬ 
by we may escape unscathed In the emo¬ 
tional moments of our lives! 

Juliet was very thankful to the driving 
rain and lowering skies that day at break¬ 
fast. The morning papers did the rest, and 
took away from the awkwardness of a tete- 
a-tete which she had never found oppressive 
before. 

And yet—when she had gone about her 
household duties, and scolded the cook, 
and consulted with the housekeeper, and 
made sundry insinuating suggestions to old 
Higgs the butler, who always called her 
“ Miss Juliet,” and treated her with a fa¬ 
therly patronage as if the cellar was his per¬ 
sonal property, out of which in considera¬ 
tion for her sex and general weakness he 
kindly allowed her to have a few bottles of 
wine—and yet, after these ordinary daily 
duties were completed, Juliet, with that 
perversity which is essentially a feminine 
peculiarity, went of her own accord into 
the library. 

She was unreasonably disappointed and 
mortified to find the room empty, and sat 
down to her writing in the most aggrieved 
frame of mind. After a few minutes, how¬ 
ever. Colonel Fleming came in; he had a 
large portfolio under his arm, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to deposit in front of her. “ I 
promised to show you my sketches some 
day, Juliet; as it is a wet morning, suppose 
we look over them now.” 

The girl was delighted, and soon got over 
her nervous self-consciousness in the pleas¬ 
ure of turning over the drawings and listen¬ 
ing to bis animated descriptions of the 
scenes and subjects they represented. 

There were Indian temples and palaces, 
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views on the Ganges, views of the Hima¬ 
layas, spirited little subjects descriptive of 
pig-sticking and tiger hunts, all set in a gor¬ 
geous flare of Eastern coloring; side by side 
with tamer bits of woodland or seacoast, or 
dreamy distant views over English hedge¬ 
rows and under English skies. 

Juliet was enchanted with all she saw; 
she had an artistic eye herself, and keenly 
appreciated the bold hand and correct col¬ 
oring displayed in the sketches in Hugh 
Fleming's portfolio, indicating, as they did, 
no mean capacity for art. 

She had looked them carefully all through, 
and was standing at the table replacing the 
drawings into the book, when there flut¬ 
tered out from among them a small colored 
crayon sketch which she had not noticed 
before, and which fell at her feet under the 
table. 

Juliet stooped to pick it up. It was the 
head of a woman, a young girl, apparently 
about seventeen, fair and delicate looking, 
with flaxen hair falling in curls on either 
side of her face in an old-fashioned way, 
and with large blue eyes and a gentle timid- 
looking mouth. Underneath the sketch, in 
Hugh’s bold large handwriting, which Ju¬ 
liet had no difficulty in recognizing, was 
written “June 10, 1840. — My darling 
Annie.” 

With an exclamation, Colonel Fleming 
atteiup ed to take the little sketch from her 
hand. Juliet turned qpon him speechless, 
but with crimson cheeks and blazing eyes, 
and in another instant the pale tinted face 
was torn right across, and the two pieces 
fell fluttering on to the ground between 
them. 

It was all the work of one minute, and in 
the next, Juliet, in an agony of shame and 
contrition, had burst int® a passion of angry 
tears. Hugh Fleming turned first very 
white and then very red. He stooped 
down and picked up the damaged sketch. 

“ How could you be so careless, Juliet?” 
he said, trying to steady his voice, which 
trembled with some suppressed emotion; 
ft how stupid of you to tear this little old 
sketch I I did not know I had it still; don’t 
cry, my dear child, it doesn’t much signify; 
of course it was an accident—every one has 
accidents occasionally. I am sure you will 
put the pieces together as well as you can 
for me, wont you?” And he thrust the 
drawing into her hand. 

“ Mr. Travers wishes to speak to you in 


the inorniug-rootn, please, miss,” here 
broke in Higgs the butler, opening the door. 

Juliet jumped up, hastily brushed away 
her tears, and, munnuring something indis¬ 
tinct about being sorry for her stupidity, 
she hurriedly left the room, carrying away 
the torn fragments of the crayon sketch in 
her hand. 

CHAPTER YI. 

ERNESTINE LOOKS FOB A FAN. 

Cecil Travers was kept waiting fully a 
quarter of an hour for Miss Blair in the 
morning-room. Emboldened by her man¬ 
ner to him on the previous evening, the un¬ 
lucky youth had decided on coming over the 
first thing in the morning, to place his fate 
once more in her hands. 

He could not, as it happens, have chosen 
a more inopportune moment. 

Juliet came into the room with a thunder 
cloud on her face. My heroine was not, as 
it will be noticed, blessed with an angelic 
temper. 

“What is it you want, Cis?” she said, as 
.‘•he entered the room; and certainly no 
more unpromising foundation whereupon 
to construct a declaration of love was ever 
presented loan unfortunate young man. 

“I came—I came—O Juliet!” taking 
hold of both her hands; “you know very 
well what I have come for. You were so 
good to me last night, and so kind and nice 
that I thought—I thought—•” 

“You thought you would make an idiot 
of yourself once more; is that it, Cis?’’ 

“O Juliet, I do so love you! Don’t you 
think you could like me a little? don’t yon 
think you are fonder of me than you used 
to be?” 

“ My dear Cis, I thought we had talked 
all this over before,” said Juliet, sitting 
down and resigning herself to her fate. “ I 
have told you over and over again that, 
though I am fond of you as an old friend, 
you really must not expect anything more 
from me. Why don’t you try and put the 
idea out of your head?” 

The boy stood silent before her with a 
downcast face and the tears slowly welling 
up into his blue eyes. 

“ Come, come, Cis,” said Juliet, touched 
by the sight of his sorrow and putting out 
her hand kindly towards him. “ Come, be 
a man; look at it in its proper light. I 
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don’t love you in that way, Cis, and I never 
shall, never! We should not be in the least 
suited to each other. Though you are two 
years older than I am, yet I am years older 
in life than you. You would go your way 
and I mine. We should never be happy 
together. And, besides, I don’t love you as 
your wife should love you. Cis, my poor 
old boy, don't look so unhappy; there are 
plenty more women in the world, far better 
than I am, who will be fond of you some 
day.” 

“O, don’t talk to me of other women, I 
can’t bear it!” groaned Cis, turning away 
from hertohidehis face of misery. ‘‘Don’t 
take away hope, Juliet; tell me to wait. I 
have been too quick again, I haven’t given 
you time enough. I will go away again and 
wait—years—any time you like; only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t say you wont let me 
come here and see you as usual!” 

“Of course, Cis, come here as usual— 
why, after knowing you all my life, how 
could I say otherwise! But indeed, indeed, 
I don't think I must let you hope anything 
else. I will be your friend all my life, Cis, 
but don’t ask me for anything more.” 

Poor Cis was fairly sobbing; he leant his 
head down on the table and gave free vent 
to his misery, whilst Juliet, with those half 
measures that women so selfishly delight in, 
thought to console him by standing over 
him, stroking his hands, and pushing back 
his fair hair from his forehead; she even 
stooped down and gave him a gentle kiss, 
murmuring the most affectionate and ten¬ 
der words into his ear—proceedings which 
filled the unhappy Cis with a mixture of 
ecstasy and wretchedness that sent him 
almost besidfe himself. 

When, however, wound up to a pitch of 
absolute despair by her kindness, Cis went 
down on his knees, before her, clung to her 
hands with passionate kisses, and entreated 
her to relent and promise to marry him, 
Juliet, after the manner of her capricious 
sex, drew back, spoke to him shortly and 
sternly, told him to get up and not make a 
fool of himself, and used other such un¬ 
palatable but wholesome words as quickly 
brought the young gentleman to his senses. 

“ It is time you went, Cis; I don’t want 
a scene, and I can say nothing more to you; 
take my advice—go away from home for a 
little while, and then, when you are more 
sensible and can look at tilings in a brighter 
light, come back and see me again.” 


“Yes, I will do everything you think 
best; I will go away, and I wont bother you 
again—at least not yet; but I shall love you 
all my life, Juliet. I don’t think I am 
such a boy as you think; as all events, it is 
no boy’s love that I feel. I shall never 
marry any one else but you, and if you 
wont have me for a husband I will stand by 
you as your friend and your brother till I 
die!” So very crestfallen, but not alto¬ 
gether ingloriously, Cis Travers took his 
departure. 

“ Wasn’t Cis Travers here this morning?” 
asked Sirs. Blair, of her stepdaughter, as 
they sat together over their faucy work that 
afternoon. 

“Yes, he was,” answered J uliet, rather 
shortly. 

“ I hope you haven’t refused him again, 
Juliet,” said the widow, inquiringly, look¬ 
ing closely at her. 

“What if I had! I don’t know that I 
need confide Cis’s love affairs to any one, 
Mrs. Blair,” said the girl, resentfully; for 
to bully her about Cis was one of Mrs. 
Blair’s favorite amusements. 

“Juliet, I hope you haven’t sent that 
poor young mau quite away; 1 hope you 
have given him a little encouragement.” 

“What does it matter?” said Juliet, 
jumping up and scattering her fancy work 
on to the carpet. “ When I am engaged to 
be married, I will let you know at once, 
Mrs. Blair, you may be quite sure of that!” 
This was added defiantly, with distinct allu¬ 
sion to the fact, which was tacitly under¬ 
stood between them, that, when she mar¬ 
ried, Mrs. Blair would probably have to 
seek other quarters. 

Juliet gathered up her tumbled worsteds 
and silks and left the room with a little 
short laugh, which, had she seen the malig¬ 
nant glance which her stepmother cast after 
her, would probably have been less trium¬ 
phant. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine, Mrs. Blair’s 
French maid, was a young woman of varied 
accomplishments and great discretion of 
character. 

Not only was she a consummate artiste 
in all the intricacies of dress and fashion, 
in all the mysterious and varied methods of 
adorning the hair, and in still more myste¬ 
rious processes of beautifying the human 
countenance, into which it does not become 
you and me, O my reader, to pry too close¬ 
ly! but also wus this young person an as- 
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tute observer of life and character. She 
knew when to speak and what to say, and 
she knew also—O, rare and wonderful tal¬ 
ent in a woman!—she knew when to hold 
her tongue. 

That same evening, whilst Ernestine was 
brushing out those mysterious plaits and 
hows of Mrs. Blair’s fair hair, of which no 
mortal being save those two could entirely 
guess the wondrous construction, the lady 
observed carelessly: 

“ Miss Blair cannot go much out into the 
garden in the morning this weather, can 
she, Ernestine?” 

“ O no, madame! What a privation for 
mademoiselle! she so fond of flowers!” 

“And it must be dull for her in the morn¬ 
ing-room all by herself, mustn't it?” con¬ 
tinued tfie widow. 

“Ah, out", madame, cette pauere chere 
demoiselle! it must he triste a faire peur ; 
it is cert tinly no wonder that mademoiselle 
should refugiate herself in the librairie 
with Monsieur le Colonel who is so silent 
and quiet, not a companion so cheerful as a 
lady would be for her, pauere demoiselle." ■ 

“ Thanks, that will do for to-night, Er¬ 
nestine; bring me my slippers and my book 
of Meditations. I don’t want you any 
more. Good-night." And the waiting- 
maid was dismissed. 

The next morning, when Emest.ne 
brought in her mistress’s cup of chocolate, 
the lady said to her ds she drew aside the 
bed-curtain and placed the dainty little chi¬ 
na tray beside her: 

“Go down into the library, Ernestine, 
and look for my fan; I think I left it there 
last night.” 

The fan lay conspicuously on the dress¬ 
ing-table; but Ernestine, who could be 
dumb, or deaf, or blind as occasion de¬ 
manded, answered demurely: 

“Out, madame;” and departed. 

In the course of five minutes she returned. 

“I cannot find it anywhere, madame, 
and ah, tlens, there it is! Dieu, que je suis 
bete! and I who searched everywhere under 
all the tables, and monsieur himself was so 
good as to help me to look; but mademoi¬ 
selle said she felt sure you had taken it up 
stairs with you.” Having thus imparted 
the information which she knew was re¬ 
quired, Mademoiselle Ernestine busied her¬ 
self about the room. 

“ Ernestine,” said Mrs. Blair, after a few 
minutes, “I feci so fresh and well this 


morning, I think if you will bring me my 
bath I will get up at once; it is a nice 
morning, isn’t it?” 

It was a gusty showery day, hardly finer 
than its predecessor; but Ernest.ne replied 
with alacrity that it was “adorublement 
beau;" and Mrs. Blair proceeded to get up. 

Downstairs Juliet was standing timidly 
at the back of Colonel Fleming's chair 
holding in her hand the torn sketch very 
carefully pasted on to a piece of cardboard, 
so that the rent was almost invisible. “ I 
—I have mended it as well as I could,” she 
was saying, with a crimson face an 1 trem¬ 
bling voice. 

Colonel Fleming waited for half a minute 
before laying down his pen and turning to¬ 
wards her, possibly in order to give her 
time to control herself. 

“ You have mended what? O, ah, the 
little sketch!” he said, not looking up at 
her; “that is very kind of you; there was 
no hurry about it. It is a pretty face, is it 
not? Would you like me to tell you the 
story of that poor girl, Juliet? I think you 
would be sorry for her; sit down here,” 
wheeling an armchair in front of the fire 
for her; “ there, are you comfortable? let 
me give you a footstool; and now I will tell 
you about her.” Juliet sat as she was told 
and looked away from him into the fire. 

“Every one, I suppose, has some ro¬ 
mance, either sad or sweet, in their past 
lives, and Atmie Chalmers is mine,” he be¬ 
gan, not looking at her, whilst Juliet’s heart 
beat fast and painfully. 

“ It was years and years ago, almost be¬ 
fore you were born, that I first met her. 
She was the sweetest, gentlest, most inno¬ 
cent little soul that God ever created. She 
lived alone with her father in a tiny house 
just on the outskirts of a great deep wood. 

I was in the -th then, and we were 

quartered in the neighboring dead-alive lit¬ 
tle cathedral town. Perhaps at first it was 
only for want of something better to do, but 
at all events I got into the habit of walking 
out to their cottage on summer evenings. 
I used to stroll over there in the dusk, and 
her father and I would sit outside in the 
garden smoking our pipes by the'open win¬ 
dow, and she used to sit inside in the dark¬ 
ness singing to us all sorts of quaint old- 
fashioned songs in her sweet pure voice; 
and then, when I went away she would 
walk out to the end of the garden with me 
and stand and talk to me at the gate before 
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I left. One night we were standing there 
together under the honeysuckle archway; 
there were all sorts of sweet smells in the 
air from the midsummer flowers about us, 
and the moonshine was gleaming white and 
still over the lawn, and through the dark 
trunks of the trees in the wood beyond; 
presently, I recollect, a soft white owlet 
flew by us with a little cry that made her 
start and cling to my hand. It was all so 
silent that we could hear the brook tinkling 
over the stones at the bottom of the field; 
and we ourselves ceased talking, to listen to 
the still voices of the night; and then I do 
not know how it all came about, or why I 
did it, but suddenly I took my darling into 
my arms all in the silver midsummer’s 
moonlight and told her that I loved her, 
and found out from the fluttering of her 
heart that she too loved me. 

“ Well, it was of course the most foolish 
and imprudent engagement that two young 
things ever entered into. I had nothing 
but my pay in those days, and she was ab¬ 
solutely penniless. Her father stormed and 
swore at me a bit at first; but after a day or 
two, when Annie had hung on his neck, and 
wept, and prayed, and entrealed, he had no 
longer the heart to refuse her anything. He 
found out, Heaven knows by what pinch¬ 
ing, and saving, and selling out of his slen¬ 
der capital, that he could give her a thou¬ 
sand pounds, and for the rest we must live 
on my pay, and trust, as so many do, to 
luck or chance, to rub along through life as 
best we could. 

“Annie, dear little soul, had no fears. 
What were butchers’ and bakers’ bills to 
her! Such sordid vulgar cares never trou¬ 
bled her; her home had been certainly a 
modest one, but still she had never been 
brought face to face with dunning tradesmen 
or pinching penury. She had beautiful 
high-flown poetical ideas about the delight 
of starving with me on a crust of bread, and 
giving up everything else on earth for love 

_words of which, poor child, she had not 

in fact l he faintest comprehension; she used 
to trip along by my side with her hands 
twisted over my arm, solemnly going over 
in one moment all she would do, and bear, 
and suffer for my sake, in a way that when 
I gazed down at her little fragile figure, 
that looked as if the first rough wind must 
blow her away, made my heart sink with 
dismay; and then in the next moment she 
would be prattling like a child of the home 


we should have together, all filled with 
fresh flowers, and bright-colored chintzes, 
and pink and white muslin, till I could not 
help smiling at her simplicity and utter ig¬ 
norance of the harsh unlovely world I was 
going to take her into.” 

It will surprise no one to learn that at 
this juncture Miss Blair mentally ejaculated 
“Little fool!” 

“Well,” continued Hugh Fleming, after 
a moment’s pause, “ well, after we had been 
engaged about six weeks, orders came for 
my regiment to go to India. That was a 
dreadful blow for the old man; if he had 
known it at the first, I doubt if he would 
ever have consented to our engagement; 
but it was too late now. Annie said her 
heart would break if she was not allowed to 
go out with me; her father could not help 
himself, he was obliged to hide his own 
suffering and to let her go. 

“ Of course the result of the change In 
my prospects was that we must be married 
at once. We had to start in a month, and 
there was barely time to get ready her out¬ 
fit and to make all arrangements for our 
wedding, so as to allow ns a clear week in 
England before embarking at Southampton. 

“Privately, Annie and I thought the 
Horse Guards had played into our hands in 
the most delightful and exemplary manner 
in the world! Instead of being doomed to 
the tedium of a long and uncertain engage¬ 
ment, here we were forced, as it were, into 
immediate matrimony by circumstances 
over which we had no control whatever. 
We were careful, however, not to hurt the 
old man's feelings by any unseemly display 
of this very selfish glee. 

“ I can hardly remember all that hap¬ 
pened during those last three weeks. I 
know we were both very bnsy; she went up 
to London for two days to stay with an 
aunt who was to help her to get her things, 
and I, too, was obliged to run up to town 
two or three times. What with extra regi¬ 
mental duties consequent on such a sudden 
start, looking after the men’s outfits and 
my own, and what with having to go, again 
and again, to the lawyers to see about the 
settlement of her thousand pounds—and 
lawyers can take as much time over one 
thousand pounds as they can over sixty— 
you may fancy that I had plenty of business 
on my hands, and had not much spare time 
left for anything. In truth, I saw very lit¬ 
tle of Annie just then—a fact which has 
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since caused me endless and most painful 
self-reproaches. 

“ I was continually thinking that as I 
was so soon to have her all to myself it did 
not so much matter that so many days 
slipped by without my seeing her at all. 
Alas! if I had but known! 

“At last everything was settled, and Jim 
Lester, our major, was to be iny best man. 
He is dead now, poor fellow; he was killed 
at Lucknow. Such a tall handsome man he 
was—he always did best man to all the 
young fellows in the regiment who made 
fools of themselves, as he would say, and 
then stood godfather to their first babies. 
He was so accustomed to it, he used to say, 
that he could do either office in his sleep; 
his only fear being that he might some day 
forget at which ceremony he was assisting 
and interpolate sponsorial answers into the 
solemnization of holy matrimony. Indeed, 
there was a story currently reported and 
universally believed in, that being best man 
on. one occasion to a certain Captain Gor¬ 
don, who was fortunate enough to win the 
hand of a very pretty heiress much run 
after by all the unmarried officers in the 

-tli, the parson having duly asked ‘ Wilt 

thou take this woman to be thy wedded 
wife/ etc,, Jim Lester, in a loud and fer¬ 
vent voice, audible all over the church, 
made response, * That is my desire;’ which 
so took away the bridegroom’s breath that 
lie was completely placed hors de combat, 
and never answered 4 1 will ’ at all; so that 
the clergyman had to proceed rapidly to the 
next paragraph in the service in order to 
cover his hopeless confusion, whilst Jim 
Lester never found out that he had done 
anything wrong until the time came for 
kissing the bridemaids in the vestry. 

“ Well, the day before the wedding day 
came, and I went over to the cottage. The 
peaceful house seemed strauge and unlike 
itself. Tfcere was the aunt from London, 
and two cousins who were to be her bride- 
maids, and a clergyman uncle who wa< to 
marry us. We had a scramble picnic tea- 
party in Mr. Chalmers’s little smoking- 
room, as the dining-room, I was told, was 
laid out for the next day’s feast. We were 
all very merry, but my Annie looked a little 
pale and worried. 

“ When I rose to go, she followed me out 
of the room. 

“ 4 Look here,’ she said, and turned the 
key’ of the dining-room door and made me go 


in. 4 Isn’t it, pretty? I have arranged it all 
myself; it only wants a few more flowers 
round the cake to he perfect.” 

“There was the table all laid out with 
snowy linen and bright glass, and piles of 
fruit and pastry in silver dishes, and in the 
middle the white sugared bridal cake, and 
over all a perfect flower garden of roses and 
fuchsias, and great white ascension lilies 
in scented pyramids. 

“ 4 Isn’t it lovely? and I have arranged all 
the flowers myself.’ 

“‘You have tired yourself out, I am 
afraid, little woman/ I said, drawing her 
near to me. 

“ 4 But isn’t it pretty, Hugh?’ she asked 
again. 

“ And then I praised her handiwork with 
heaven knows how many foolishly fond 
lover’s words. 

“ 4 1 must go now,” I said. 

“ Then say good-by, Hugh/ she answered, 
putting up her arms round my neck, 

“ 4 Good-night/ I answered. 

“ ‘Not good-night! say good-by/ she per¬ 
sisted. 

“ 4 Why goojj-by, Annie? good-night is 
a more fitting word between us now.” 

“ ‘ But I should like you to say good-by, 
best; it is good-by to Annie Chalmers, you 
know.’ 

“ I have often wondered what made her 
say this; whether it was a mere chance 
whim, or whether, indeed, there was some 
presentiment in her mind of what the mor¬ 
row was to bring forth. At the time I 
thought nothing of it; I smiled at her fanci¬ 
ful request, and granted it playfully; and 
then she came down the garden with me, 
and stood in the honeysuckle archway after 
I parted from her, as she had been always 
accustomed to do. vVhen I reached the cor¬ 
ner of the wood I turned to wave my hand 
to her; there she stood, a slight white mo¬ 
tionless figure looking after me in the dusky 
twilight. I never saw her again alive. 

“Early the next morning, half an hour 
even before the very early hour at which I 
had ordered my servant to call me, I was 
awakened by a clattering of horse’.s hoofs 
on the stones of the barrack yard outside 
my window. I don’t know why, but there 
seemed something ominous to me in the 
sound; there was nothing very unusual in 
it, and yet somehow I connected it immedi¬ 
ately with myself. Five minutes after, Jim 
Lester came into my room with a face as 
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scared and white as thongh he had seen a 
ghost. 

Something is wrong, Fleming; you 
must get up at once, and we must go over 
to the cottage. I have ordered my dogcart; 
be as quick as you can—and,” he added, as 
he turned away again to the door, “ put on 
your shooting-jacket, old fellow;” and by 
that I knew that there would be no wedding 
for me that dayl” 

“Dear old Jim Lester! who that had 
known you could say that there are not 
men in the world as pitiful, as tender-heart¬ 
ed, as full of exquisite tact and perfect sym¬ 
pathy and heaven-born compassion as any 
woman that ever lived! 

“During that two miles’ drive to the cot¬ 
tage in Jim’s dogcart, we neither of us spoke 
one single word. I did not dare ask what 
had happened, or whether he knew. An 
awful certainty ©f the truth was upon me, 
and yet I kept on saying over and over 
again to myself: 

“ ‘ Of course, it’s old Chalmers has had a 
stroke; of course it’s the old man; old men 
always have strokes and fits.” 

“ Once I think I said it aloud, and then 
Jim just laid his hand lightly on mine for a 
minute, as a woman might have done, but 
he never spoke. 

“But when I got there, there was no 
longer any need for me to ask. A fright¬ 
ened group of women stood in the narrow 
hall. When I came in at the doorway they 
made way for me to pass in silence, and I 
walked straight up stairs. 

“On the little landing above, a door 
opened, and some one said, * Here he is.’ 

“ And then old Chalmers said, * O my 
poor boy I* and took my hand and led me 
into the room. 

“ Her room! On a chair was huddled up 
her wedding finery, her white dress and her 
veil, and the orange blossoms; the bouquet 
I had sent her from Covent Garden the day 
before, lay on the dressing-table. I think I 
saw them all in that one moment, down to 
her gloves knocked off the table and lying 
on the floor beside her little satin slippers. 
And she—my bride, my darling—lay there 
on the still warm and ruffled bed, which she 
had apparently but just left, dead 2 —quite 
dead! 

“ It was the doctor behind me who spoke. 
‘It’s heart disease; nothing could have 
saved her; it must have been the fatigue 
and excitement that killed her. She could 


not have suffered at all; we must be thank¬ 
ful for that.* 

“‘Why was I not sent for?’ I said, 
hoarsely. 

“ * There was no time,’ said the father; 

* she was dressing, and felt a little faiiit; she 
called her cousin from the next room, and 
she was so frightened at the look in her face 
that she called her mother. They had 
hardly time to fetch me—as I came into the 
room she died.’ 

“And then I don’t know what happened. 
I think I fell forward on to the bed with dn 
exceeding bitter cry, and everything became 
darkness around me. Then like a voice out 
of a fog some one said, ‘Take him away, he 
should not be here, poor fellow! take him 
out of the room.* 

“And it was the aunt, 1 think, who led 
me down stairs by the hand, I groping my 
way down like a blind man. 

“ ‘ Not there, not there, anywhere but 
there!’ I cried, as the poor woman; hardly 
conscious probably of what she was doing, 
opened the dining-room door, 

“For there I saw again the white table all 
laid out with the fruits and the bridal cake, 
and the roses and the white ascension lilies, 
and seemed to hear again my darling’s voice, 

‘ Isn’t it pretty. Hugh? say good-by to me, 
not good-night; say good-by,* as she had 
said it only last night. 

“Ah, God, that was an awful day! to this 
hour I shudder when I think of it. 

“There is not much more to tell you, 
Juliet. A few days later, and I was stand¬ 
ing by her open grave in the little church¬ 
yard, through which I had thought she 
would have passed by my side in all her 
bridal finery. 

“It killed her father; he only survived 
about a year. I heard afterwards that her 
mother had died suddenly in the same way; 
so I suppose she inherited a weak heart 
from her. I went out to India the follow¬ 
ing week alone; and except to Jim Lester, 
from that day to this, Juliet, you are the 
first person to whom the name of Annie* 
Chalmers has passed my lips.” 

Colonel Fleming ceased speaking, and for 
a few minutes there was silence in the room; 
only the clodk ticked on between them, and 
v blazing coal fell noisily out of the grate 
into the fender. 

Then'he got up and came and stood over 
her. “ I have told you my story, Juliet; my 
life is perhaps over, and yours is only just 
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beginning—now tell me something; why 
did yon so ruth}ess)y tear that poor little 
face in half yesterday?” 

“ You—; you said it was an accident; be¬ 
sides, I did not know,” stammered Juliet, 
crimsoning painfully. 

« That is no answer, Juliet—why did you 
do it?” 

He bent down over her and took hold of 
both her hands, and the lids dropped over 
her conscious eyes that could not look up to 
meet his. 

" I witt know; why did you do it? child, 
tell me!” and there was a tremor of un¬ 
spoken passion in his voice. “Tell me, 
darling—why did you?” 

“ Ah, good-morning, good people l” He 
dropped Juliet’s hands as if they burnt him, 
and they both started apart guiltily as Mrs. 
Blair, all radiant in gray cashmere and pink 


silk, with a white Shetland shawl becoming¬ 
ly draped over her shoulders, sailed into the 
room. 

“ Good-morning, colonel; now, where etui 
that black and gold fan of mine be! Ernes¬ 
tine is as blind as a bat, and never can find 
anything, and I know I must have left it 
here last night; Juliet, love, is it not on 
that table near you?—no? then where can 
it be! Ah, here is that silly Ernestine!*’ 
and enter that damsel demurely carrying 
the fan. 

“Hereis the fan, madam; I have found 
him on your table of toilet under the 
sachet.” 

How both these consummate actresses 
managed to keep their countenances to each 
other during this playing out of their little 
parts was certainly almost miraculous. 

[to be continued.] 
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“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 

BY KATE PUTNAM. 


Lieut. Fkedebio Eoebton, U. S. N., 
was twenty-fivp, unmarried and handsome. 
Of his friend and fellow-officer, Raymond 
Carr, likewise Lieutenant U. S. N., may 
safely be affirmed the same proposition, 
with a slight variation of the last clause. 
For wliereas Monsieur Frederic was of the 
dark and swarthy order, with keen black 
eyes, black hair and thick mustache, both 
soldierly and becoming, hued like the raven, 
or that less poetical bird the crow, Raymond 
rejoiced in the possession of a blonde phy¬ 
sique, from whose almost girlish softness 
of complexion no shadow upon the smoothly 
shaven liD detracted. Yet those who put 
too rash a faith in physiognomy might 
discover, too late, that this fair exterior 
was not the visible sign of a yielding femi¬ 
nine nature. The innocence of the large 
blue eyes could freeze to a dangerous steely 
glitter; the laughing lip compress, and the 
clear forehead harden into deep lines of 
passion. For, like a majority of this pecu¬ 
liarly Saxon type, once fully aroused, his 
anger had a bitter, fell intensity, the more 
startling from its sharp contrast to his usual 
mood of careless gayety. Very seldom, 
however, was he thus excited; rather did it 
Beem his vocation to try the temper of 
others. Mirth and malice arched his brow, 
and curled his mouth, whose particularly 
demure expression was wont to forebode 
some outrageous attack upon Egerton’s hot 
disposition. The latter, nevertheless, was 
very fond of his tormentor’s society, and, 
in spite of an occasional fiery word, the two 
were inseparable. 

Tet not quite that, for, from their con¬ 
versation as they strolled together up 
Broadway, it appeared that, ou the previous 
morning, Lieutenant Fred had indulged 
himself in a single-handed jostle with the 
crowds sweeping along the pavements. 
Also, it would seem, he had managed to 
fall in love, during the course of his wan¬ 
dering. This fact was indicated by his 
reply to Ray’s commendation of an espiegle 
brunette face flashing past amid the 
throng. 

“That? I snly wish you could see a girl 
I met yesterday I By Jove 1” 


“Pretty, was she?” asked the other, 
carelessly. 

“Pretty I I never saw such a beauty in 
my life—” 

“There, there, dear!” began Ray, sooth¬ 
ingly patting him upon the shoulder, after 
the most approved old-lady model. “ Now 
don’t go for to get excited; for what says 
Dr. Watts’s sweet little hymn—“ Children, 
you should never let your angry passions 
rise—” 

“ Bother you, Ray 1” interrupted Egerton, 
angrily jerking away his arm; “leave me 
alone, will you?” 

“ So it wandered off, on its first visit to 
New Tork, did it, and fell in love with a 
lovely little fish-woman—” 

“ It doesn’t become you to say so, at any 
rate,” broke in the other, now thoroughly 
provoked—■“ for she looked like you." 

“Like me, did she?” laughed Ray. “That 
alters the case, naturally.” 

“ Why, of course I don’t mean that she 
wasn’t a great deal better looking, but 
somehow she reminded me of you.” 

Ray fairly shouted at the straightforward 
earnest unconsciousness of this speech. 

“I’m much obliged to you, I’m sure,” 
he said—“but I don’t quite trust your 
taste.” 

“You would, though, if you could see 
her. I turned square round, and followed 
sail for about a mile, and then lost her in— 
Jupiter! there she is now!” 

“Where? Hallo! Belle, who’d have 
thought of seeing you here?” 

“ Who wouldn’t, that basso often walked 
here with me! But who would have 
thought to see you, without a word of 
warning! Why couldn’t you have come to 
us, at once?”' 

“Because I’ve been here less than two 
days, and, though it may not be polite to 
say so, I have certain other things to think 
of beside you, Miss Belle I O, by the way, 
let me introduce to your favorable notice 
Lieutenant Egerton, a simple sailor just 
come to town, and out to see the sight. 
Fred, this is my cousin, Miss Isabella Os¬ 
borne—one of the sights aforesaid.”. 

“Really, Ray,” remonstrated the young 
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lady, after the proper acknowledgments to 
her new acquaintance, “ your manners are 
worse every time I see you.” 

“ Glad you’re logical enough to put cause 
and effect together,” answered the saucy 
scamp. 

“ There is a proof, directly I And how 
could you make people stare, by hailing me 
as If I were a ship? I had half a mind not 
to speak to you.” 

“Had you, truly? Well, you’ve con¬ 
cealed it so admirably that I've never sus¬ 
pected for a moment that you had even half 
a one.” 

“ Lieutenant Egerton, is he always like 
this?” asked Bay’s monitor, resigning the 
attempt in despair, and turning to her silent 
companion. That worthy young officer, 
taken unawares, in a long look at the pretty 
face near him, was too disconcerted to do 
more than stammer forth a rather unsatis¬ 
factory reply. 

“ O, it’s of no use to talk to him. He 
hasn’t his wits about him this morning. 
You see, being a Child of the Sun from the 
golden region of California, where they have 
everything but pretty faces, he is ready to 
fall in love at short notice. Aud yesterday 
he committed the fatal deed, as he has just 
been telling me. He says the girl is a 
‘stunnerl’ Excuse the word—California 
atyle.” 

“ Miss Osborne, I hope you will believe 
that I have said nothing of the kind—Bay, 
how can you?” in a tone of repressed 
anger. 

“Well, ril tell you what he did say, 
Belle—that she looked like me. Come now, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” was the unhesitating reply— 
“ only a million times handsomer.” 

“No need for such impolite emphasis; 
but you see, Belle, 1 told the truth—” 

“I hope you’ll survive it, Bay, for it 
must have been a terrible effort 1” put In 
Belle, sauciiy. 

“All the more credit tome, then.* But as 
I was saying, as we looked something alike, 
if he hadn’t called her better looking than 
X, I should have thought you were the 
young lady. But undoubtedly I am much 
the handsomer of us two.” 

“In your own opinion 1” retorted Belle, 
half amused, half provoked. “ But as your 
friend was the judge at first, we will leave it 
to him now. If you please, Lieutenant 
Egerton, wont my face bear comparison 


with my cousin’s?” And she turned on 
him an arch coquettish glance, that swept 
him quite beyond his depth into a sea of 
ecstatic bewilderment, wherein he com¬ 
pletely forgot all other presence. 

“ It ought not to be compared to anything 
but an angel’s face!” he cried, fervently, 
but stopped short at Bay’s whistle. 

“Whew! That’s pretty well for you, 
Egerton, but I object to your hasty conclu¬ 
sion that I am not an angel. Don’t believe 
a Californian would know one at sight, 
though.” 

Miss Osborne had blushed very deeply t 
not so much, however, at the words, which, 
in the mouth of many a man, would have 
been the merest compliment, as at the tone, 
whose earnest passionate sincerity bore wit¬ 
ness to a feeling the furthest possible from 
flattery. For Bay’s sally, coming as it did 
to effect a diversion, she was very thankful, 
and would fain have let the awkward sub¬ 
ject drop; but, troubled by her silence and 
heightened color, simple Fred must needs 
continue: 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Osborne; I am 
afraid I have been very rude. H there was 
anything I could say or do—” 

“ O, take it all back again, and say yon 
only meant a quiz I” volunteered Bay, forth¬ 
with so tickled at the fancy as to go off in a 
fit of laughter that from sheer sympathy 
compelled an answering smile from passers- 
by. 

“Don’t, Bay, please 1” begged his cousin, 
“ Every one is looking at us.” 

“Well, my face will bear examination,” 
replied Bay, composedly. “ H yours wont, 
why you should go veiled, my dear.” But 
perceiving her real annoyance, he contrived 
to sober down his wild spirits. 

Miss Belle, having reassured Lieutenant 
Egerton, presently announced that their 
paths must diverge, unless they saw fit to 
accompany her on a round of millinery. 
As she had anticipated, the idea was flouted 
by Bay, who promised, however, to pay her 
a visit in the evening. His companion, too 
impatient to wait for an invitation and 
fearful of receiving none, took the matter 
into his own hands. 

“You are not angry with me, are you?” 
he asked, in a low ejiger tone, fixing his 
black eyes with involuntary but rather em¬ 
barrassing admiration upon her face. “You 
will let me cail.on you?” 

“ Certainly,shall be happy to receive 
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you,” she replied, somewhat coldly. De¬ 
lighted with the permission, hut tearful of 
having offended her, he walked away with 
a clouded face. Bay watched him a while 
In silence, then broke forth abruptly: 

“You’re a precious simpleton, Fred I 
Why didn’t you go down on your knees 
and ask her to marry you out of hand?” 

“ What do you mean?” said Egerton, 
looking up with a hot flush staining his 
dark face at the sarcastic tone. 

“ Mean? Why I mean that you have 
fallen in - love, and are foolish enough to 
Bbow it. Now that’s no way at all. Show 
a girl that you care for her, and she’ll snub 
you; pretend to he indifferent, and the 
game’s in your own hands. Now if you’re 
really in earnest, just play off, and stow 
your sentiment a while. That's my advice, 
and worth having, for I know all about 
these things—though not by experience, 
thank the ducks I” 

What these respectable fowls had to do 
with keeping him heart-whole Lieutenant 
Carr did not condescend to explain, nor did 
Egerton think it necessary to inquire; only 
drinking in the maxims of this unquestion¬ 
able authority with an avidity that prom¬ 
ised well for their future application. Miss 
Osborne, on her next meeting, was relieved 
at the change perceptible in her new ac¬ 
quaintance, for, sufficiently accustomed to 
admiration and attentions of the ordinary 
sort, she was quite unprepared for this pas¬ 
sionate fervor of feeling that knew but one 
bound from the heart to the lips. For, 
strange as it may seem to the cool well- 
balanced many, poor hot-hearted, hot¬ 
headed Fred at first sight had surrendered 
to a stronger, wilder love than some men 
feel after months of association; than some, 
Indeed, ever know. Thus had been amply 
fulfilled Ray’s prophecy, uttered, aforetime, 
In the days of careless freedom, that, if ever 
Fred Egerton fell in love, he would go off 
like hot cakes. This he certainly had done, 
interpreting the metaphor to mean an entire 
abandonment to the Impulse possessing 
him, between which, and the rules laid 
down by his mentor, the conflict often was 
so violent as to make his course extremely 
■difficult. At such tjLmeSj since he could 
command bis tongu^Sjfut not his eyes, he 
would maintain a silent watch, confusing, 
indeed, from its peculiar intensity, yet pref- 
-erable to the extraordinary aS feches which 
■Would frequently escape hb!w£uarded lips. 


Never a recluse, Belle led an uncommonly 
gay life during the furlough of her cousin, 
who, with his friend, was constantly tempt¬ 
ing her to this excursion or that gayety. 
At first these parties were delightful to all, 
but presently they began to be rather a pain 
than pleasure to one member of the trio— 
Egerton, who, reasonably or unreasonably, 
had conceived a violent jealousy of Ray¬ 
mond Carr. As a relative, the latter could 
claim many privileges denied to another; a 
fact in itself sufficient to trouble our moody 
lover, to whom it seemed, moreover, that 
there was a remarkable readiness both to 
claim and to yield these privileges, which, 
in connection with many more 

“ Trifles light as air, 

But, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ,” 

could mean only a secret understanding. 
So, tormenting himself more and more each 
day, he was able at length to find In every 
careless look or tone a deeper signification 
over which to brood until some later chanoe 
should give him fresh food for thought. 
So did matters go gn worse and worse, until 
finally the crisis came in the sudden dis¬ 
covery of Ray with his arm around his 
cousin’s waist, and his lips whispering 
words beneath which her blushing face 
wore an expression half shy, half arch, and 
wholly maddening to the gloomy gaze be¬ 
holding it. At his entrance Belle had 
started and freed herself with a guilty haste, 
blushing yet deeper beneath his eyes. He 
turned away abruptly, but not too soon to 
intercept a meaning glance from Ray,, as 
well as the answering conscious Bmile that 
just curved the lips of Belle. Without an¬ 
other word or look he rushed away, unable 
longer to preserve even so slight a self- 
control. 

Hardly aware of his own movements, he 
wandered restlessly through the streets, 
torturing himself with a useless review of 
his own unhappiness; remembering on what 
a plausible pretence Ray that evening had 
sent him without to await his coming; ques¬ 
tioning once more the events of the last 
two weeks, and at length recalling the 
treacherous advice which at the outset his 
sometime friend had volunteered. So it 
had all been a game from first to last; friend 
and sweetheart alike playing him false, and 
secretly laughing at the poor dupe. He 
thought of the drooping eyes, the varying 
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color, the tremulous tone on which he had 
built hopes and ventures never discouraged 
by his constant confidant, and, with the 
recollection of this deliberate perfidy, his 
hot Southern blood burned hotter yet, and 
until the fiery passion subsided it was well 
for Ray to be beyond his reach* But the 
soft evening air imperceptibly so cooled and 
sobered him, that finally the flames of his 
wrath melted down into a resolution to 
wreak his scorn and anger upon Ray, in an 
interview which should end everything be¬ 
tween them thenceforth, forever. 

Returning to his hotel, he awaited impa¬ 
tiently his companion’s arrival. The latter 
came in merrily humming a tune which he 
discontinued to address the grim figure 
before him. 

“ Well, Fred, you rather took French 
leave of us to-night, eh? I don’t know what 
humble apology the fair Belle will expect.” 

Egerton was silent. Ray resumed: 

“Why did you vanish, though, and 

where? I went down to-’s and round 

by-, but none of the fellows had seen 

you.” 

“ You are too good|”*laid Egerton, short¬ 
ly, almost afraid to speak lest he should 
lose his slight hold of self-command. Ray 
Sat down opposite him, and began to drum 
the balf-finislied tune upon the table. 

“So you are in your tantrums again, old 
fellow? I thought I’d cured you of those.” 

“You have cured me of some things be¬ 
side,” answered Egerton, in a suppressed 
voice. 11 Faith and friendship among the 
number.” 

“Havel? Uncommon good success for 
What I had no idea of. Cured you of love, 
too, perhaps?” 

Egerton clenched his hand to keep down 
the rising passion. 

“Howdare you apeak to me of that?” he 
exclaimed, hoarsely. 

“ O, I seel you’ve been at the theatre— 
that explains your heroics. But I can’t 
quite make out why I shouldn’t speak to 
you of that —meaning love, I suppose—con¬ 
sidering I was the one to advise you on the 
subject.’’ 

“Yes, I remember your advice!” grinding 
the word out between his set teeth. 

“Mighty thankful you seem for it, tool 
I think I’ve earned a right to ask how the 
pretty little game comes on. Who’s going 
to win?” 

His listener could not trust his voice to 


reply to this cool mockery, and Ray con¬ 
tinued : 

“I suppose it’s only fair to tell you that 
I’m convinced my cousin’s affections are 
engaged. Wont say to whom, though. 
Naturally she keeps it rather a secret.” 

Egerton sprang to his feet, his face 
flushed, and his black eyes fairly ablaze 
with a passion now wholly unrestrained. 

“ Have a care,” he gasped, “ how you 
add insult to deliberate treachery"—to—to— 
base—” 

Ho breathed hard and stopped, thought 
and speech alike swallowed up in a whirl¬ 
wind of rage. Quite unprepared for such, 
overmastering emotion, Ray all this time 
had been quizzing his companion; but now 
marking the flash, of the eye, the quiver of 
the lip, and the excitement manifest in 
voice and mien, he became conscious of 
something more serious than ordinary ill- 
humor. Dropping his mockery, he said 
kindly: 

“ What is it, Fred? something has vexed 
you. If it is anything I have said or done, 
you know my ways mean nothing. As for 
that about my cousin—” 

But here Egerton interrupted him, start¬ 
ing back from the hand laid upon his 
shoulder: 

“Don’t touch me—I tell you it’s not safe. 
And don’t speak to me of her!” 

Ray sat down again, and after a minute 
spoke calmly and very coldly: 

“ You need have no fear of my forcing 
myself upon you in any way, but if you can 
thlk reasonably, perhaps you will be so good 
as to tell me the meaning of all this?” 
Then with a softened tone he added, “ If I 
have unconsciously offended you, it seems 
to me that some explanation is due an old 
friend.” 

“ Friend I” repeated Egerton. “ No friend 
of mine. I look for something else than 
meanness and falsehood in my friends, 
Raymond Carr!” 

“ That is sufficient. Whatever you may 
mean, you shall never have occasion to say 
that twice to me. Neither my friendship 
nor acquaintance shall trouble you in. 
future.” 

His voice had not once risen above ita- 
ovdinary level, bt$ ? lts quality was icily, 
scornfully bitter, while his pale set face in 
every deep-graven line revealed the impress 
of a hard unyielding nature, beside which 
Egerton’s finpulses seemed weak ahd tran- 
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slent. Something in hie frozen calm served 
to chill the passion of the latter, and with 
some he itation he addressed Ray, who had 
risen to go. 

“Stop a moment 1 Will you answer me 
one question?” 

“Demanded in that tone? No. The 
time is past for giving or receiving explana¬ 
tions. As we could hardly be supposed to 
derive much pleasure from each other’s soci¬ 
ety, hereafter we will be strangers, as far as 
possible. I have the honor to wish you a 
good evening. Lieutenant Egerton.” 

With these frigid parting courtesies the 
door closed upon Raymond Carr, leaving 
poor Fred alone with his own miserable 
reflections. 

These same reflections the sober morning 
light rendered no less disagreeable. By that 
time the fire of wrath had burned down to 
ashes, over whose chilly remains he could 
only shiver wretchedly, all the more deso¬ 
late for the remembrance of their former 
heat. Nor was his mood improved by the 
recollection that on this morning, of all 
others, he was expected to play the cicerone 
to Belle Osborne, who, bent on a visit of 
curiosity to acertain ship, hadglatlly availed 
herself of his superior practical knowledge 
to supply her own nautical deficiencies. His 
first thought was to renounce all connection 
with the affair; his second to go through 
with it, and by his distant indifferent man¬ 
ner deprive the heartless coquette of any 
anticipated triumph, while teaching her that 
he understood and despised her double-deal¬ 
ing. Strengthened by the reflection that it 
would be most ungentlemauly to break an 
engagement urged by himself, the good 
resolution prevailed, so far as to cause him 
to appear at the appointed time. 

Miss Belle was not very long in perceiving 
that there was something out of the way. 
Naturally, her inquiring mind sought to 
discover the precise grievance, but these re¬ 
searches were not duly rewarded. Her 
questions met with short and unsatisfactory 
replies; her sallies were received with em¬ 
barrassing gravity; while, to make yet more 
pleasant, in the face of all this discourage¬ 
ment, she was forced to sustain the burden 
of the conversation, which, on his part, was 
conducted in a monosyllabic manner worthy 
of the old Spartan brevity. In vain she es¬ 
sayed one line and another, in succession. 

“Tour furlough is but a week longer, 
now, isn’t it?” 


“About that.” 

“ I suppose you will hardly be very sorry. 
Out of service, and among strangers here, 
you must have found it rather stupid. Con¬ 
fess, now, haven’t you?” 

“Ono.” 

“ As for me, I scarcely know when I have 
enjoyed myself so much. I shall expect to 
miss my cousin—and you—considerably, at 
first.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Really, Lieutenant Egerton, you are so 
odd! I don’t believe you understand one 
half of what I say!” 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Osborne.” 

“But why are you so silent this morning? 
Does anything trouble you? Are you ill?” 

“ Ill? O no—that is yes—rather.” 

“I’m so sorry!” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be best to return? It is a 
pity to trouble you—when you are not well, 
too.” 

“ O no, it’s nothing—no trouble. The— 
salt air does me good.” 

A fine excuse, indeed, for enjoying her 
society unreproached of his own conscience I 
In despair, Belle presently resigned herself 
to her taciturn mood, which was seldom in¬ 
terrupted save by some bit of marine intel¬ 
ligence, tendered and accepted with equal 
and edifying gravity. Finally, in order to 
end the confusion of an unusually long 
pause, the young lady observed, sagely: 

“ These, I know, are the sails, or shrouds, 
that one is always reading about. But how 
can they call them by such a dismal name 
as shroud, when sail is so much nicer?’ 

Poor Fred must needs laugh at this woe¬ 
ful land ignorance of subjects so familiar to 
his own salt-water apprehension. 

“If they did call them shrouds, Miss 
Belle, the boatswain would give them a les¬ 
son pretty quick. These, you see, are just 
the sails—yonder are the shrouds.” 

And he directedhergaze to thegreat ropes. 

“But I always thought that they were the 
same,” Baid Belle, laughing, and coloring a 
little. 

“Ono.” And then, pitiful of so benight¬ 
ed an understanding, he began to instruct 
her in the mysteries of the ropes and rig¬ 
ging, concluding the lecture rather abmptly, 
with the remark: 

“ I should have thought you would know 
all about it from your cousin?” 

“ O, my cousin cannot tell me everything. 
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He has quite enough to do to answer my 
questions, now,” replied Belle, smiling 
archly up at her companion. For the first 
time during that whole morning their eyes 
met fully, and in the glance was something 
which caused Belle to look down, ami made 
the young man forget his cold reserve. 

“I wish I might ask you a question!'’ 
he exclaimed, vehemently. “If 1 only 
dared!” 

J ust then, from under her drooping lashes, 
she saw him start suddenly, and looking up 
beheld her Cousin Bay at the moment dis¬ 
appearing from view. Surprised at his pass¬ 
ing them by without a word, she turned to 
Egerton, only to be startled by the forcibly 
repressed passion in his face. 

“Lieutenant Egerton,” she cried, in 
alarm—“ you may ask whatever you wish, 
if you will promise in turn to answer me 
one question?” 

“'Well?” said he, gloomily, looking away 
to escape her searching gaze. 

“ Is there any—any—quarrel between Bay 
and you? You are to tell me the truth, 
remember?” 

“Yes,” he answered, abruptly, too much 
troubled by her wistful tone to know how 
to disguise the unpleasant fact. 

“O Lieutenant Egerton, is it—” 

“ One moment, if you please, Miss Os¬ 
borne. It was to be but one question, and 
I claim my right, now. Are you to marry 
Baymond Carr?” 

“Marry him? Cousin Kay?” repeated 
Belie, with eyes widening in utter amaze¬ 
ment. “ Of course not!” 

“ You are not deceiving me?” demanded 
Fred, in a tone of fierce doubt. She drew 
back coldly. 

“ I have no answer for such words, sir.” 

“ Forgive mel I hardly know what I say 
—but>—what was he saying to you last night, 
then?” 

The sudden rush of blood that burned in 
her cheeks confirmed his suspicion, for the 
moment weakened. 

“I thought so,” he muttered, with a 
vehemence that almost frightened her; 
“ you care nothing for me—you make me 
your sport though I love you—love you as 
he never could—” 

“ Will you hear me?”, she ventured, feel¬ 
ing that this overmasteringexcitementmust 
be checked, at all hazards. “ I do care for 
you, far too well to make a sport of you, and 
If this quarrel is about—if it has anything 


to do with me, I beg of you to he friends 
again with Ray.” 

“Because you love him!” he insisted, 
holly. 

•• 1 do not love him—not in that way. 
Will you—” 

“ Then why was his arm around you? 
why did you blush at his whispers? and why 
did he send me out of the way, and look so 
at you, when I came hack?” 

Again the blood ran redly over cheek and 
brow, as she replied: 

“Ray is like a brother to me, and—and— 
I know you will not ask me any more, when 
I entreat it as a favor, and assure you that 
it is not as you think. Now will you please 
he friends with him?” 

“ I will, on condition that you prove your 
assurance of not caring for him, by telling 
me what he said to make you blush, last 
evening?” 

At this her face grew pale and red by 
turns. 

“ You are very hard with me, I think. 
When you have my assurance, it is not kind, 
nor—nor courteous to insist upon condi¬ 
tions.” 

“As you like,” he replied, doggedly. It 
was evident that the demon of jealousy had 
possessed itself of his spirit too entirely to 
admit any concession on his part. Belie 
Osborne, after the first glance at his set 
face, seemed debating some difficult question 
with herself. Presently she turned and ad¬ 
dressed him, eyes and voice forcibly steadied 
by some strong resolution. 

“ Since you leave me no choice, I will do 
what I can to remove this misunderstand¬ 
ing. Last night we spoke of you—” Here 
a momentary flush crossed her cheek, but 
she did not falter, while something in the 
hard determination of her mouth brought 
out a deeper likeness to Bay, showing her 
akin in spirit, also. Meantime, the young 
man’s black eyes were fastened eagerly upon 
her face, as if to seize any hidden meaning 
too subtle for words—“ Kay spoke of you,” 
she continued—“and told me that he 
thought you—loved me, and that you were 
too good to be trifled with, and—•” 

She had forced herself on bravely, until 
now, but at this point she stopped abruptly, 
and averted her face. 

“And—what?” he urged, with uncontrol¬ 
lable vehemence. “ What did you say?” 

She turned toward him suddenly, her 
cheeks in a flame, but the fire of her eyes 
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quenched in springing tears, as, in tones of 
distressed indignation, she said, below ber 
breath: 

“You will not ask me more—you shall 
notl It is unmanly—■” 

The publicity of the place was a restraint, 
but he caught her baud close with a passion 
that meant more than many a caress, all the 
while murmuring low quick words, inco¬ 
herent and scarce intelligible to ears un- 
quickencd by love. But poor Belle’s heart 
was traitorous, and despite a consciousness 
that the young man’s mingled love and jeal¬ 
ousy had made him appear harsh, violent 
and ungenerous, the little rebel did so 
clamor for forgiveness and forgetfulness, 
that the weak mistress was fain to surren¬ 
der a discretion* Her lips answered not, but 
her eyes met his, with a look that satisfied 
his eager questionings more fully than were 
possible to speech. 

“And now,” she said, after a while, “will 
you go arid make your peace with poor Bay, 
if yon please?” 

This request he readily obeyed, promis¬ 
ing, moreover, to bring the other back with 
him, if possible. But when, leaving her, he 
walked away in search of Bay, he could not 
but consider that the possibility was hardly 
a probability, in view of the young man’s 
peculiar nature. Yet, for his own sake no 
less than Belle’s, he persevered in the under¬ 
taking. 

Bay, not aware of their proposed expedi¬ 
tion, had been greatly vexed at the chance 
that forced upon him a meeting which he 
had specially desired to avoid, for it was no 
part of his plan to expose to his cousin a 
disagreement certain to trouble her to no 
good end. Therefore, in order to guard 
against a second encounter, he resolved to 
stay quietly out of sight until she should 
have left the ship. Leaning over the side, 
idly watching the water, he was unconscious 
of any approach, until, feeling a touch on 
his shoulder, he turned to behold Frederic 
Egerton with a countenance wherein shame 
and embarrassment struggled with an earn¬ 
est good-will, sufficiently indicating his de¬ 


sire for reconciliation. Ho such weakness, 
however, was visible in the face of Bay, 
who, simply withdrawing from the out¬ 
stretched hand, looking full into the eyes of 
the other, awaited his speech in calm cold 
silence. This naturally had the effect of 
disconcerting poor Fred, who, after a vain 
search for the proper form of apology, finally 
broke forth in this wise: 

“ Bay, I knowl was a fool and worse, last 
night, and I’ve come to ask your pardon for 
my villanous behaviour to you. Ask any¬ 
thing of me and call me all the hard names 
you like, only don’t remember against me 
something I’m so heartily sorry for.” 

He stopped, willing to say anything, but 
hardly knowing what to say, and looked 
imploringly in Bay’s face, whicli had grad¬ 
ually changed during this appeal. Egerton’s 
unaffected humility and brave acknowledg¬ 
ment of wrong had strongly seconded the 
relentings of friendship, yet, with all this, 
it is doubtful if the latter’s impulsive and 
fiery spirit had ever known a conflict as 
severe as that which it cost Baymond Carr’s 
steely nature to soften into forgiveness of 
the unconscious petitioner before him. But, 
with him, the doing of a thing meant the 
doing of it once for all and entirely; so, 
having fairly reached a decision, it was with 
an unclouded brow, and a smile which had 
ho trace of hardness, that he offered his 
hand to Egerton’s grasp, saying: 

“ Never mind, Fred, I’ll call you no hard¬ 
er name than a simple fellow who doesn’t 
know his best friend, I was on your side 
from the first.” 


“ I kp'OW you were,” put in Fred, remorse¬ 
fully.',":SAe told me as much, just now— 
and^-and—she wants me to bring my cousin 
and hers back with me.” 

“ Indeed?” observed Bay, mischievously, 
marking a sudden accession of color upon 
the swarthy cheek. “ Then suppose we go 
at once to our cousin 1” ' 

And, through the soft summer day, the 
three walked homeward together, as merrily 
as if tbeir peace and happiness had not been 
so lately endangei ed by “Trifles light as Air.” 
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